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FOR A MOMENT EVERYTHING AROUND HIM BECAME BLURRED AND INDISTINCT, THEN Hii HEARD THE OLD 
WELL-REMEMBERED TONES SAY—“M’SIEUR CLAUD! I8 IT POSSIBLE!” 
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evening, when they would be able to mount , pleasant. She lay back against » little hillock, 
tkeir patient donkeys, and betake themselves | her lithe brown hands, clasped one within the 
to their homes away out in the country, where | other, supporting her head, her eyes fixed om 
it was all cool, and green, and fresh, and the | the busy, picturesque town below, with its 








——w unsavoury sniffs from the harbour could not | tumult of life and movement, begirt with the 

Complete in this Number, offend their nostrils. | shining, jewelled waters, that heaved gently 
se | Of course it was better on the old grey, | neath the sun’s bright rays. 

CHAPTER I. hoary walls. There one got all the benefit of ; She was a very pretty girl—remarkably so. 


™ SUMMER morning in Boulogne. | any breeze that might be blowing across the | No one, that is n0 man, would pass her by 
j A hot June morning, when the | sun-gemmed, shining waves, dotted here and | without bestowing a second glance on. the 
fierce rays of the sun beat down | there with sails, looking like huge white- | bright piquante face. She was petite, with a 
; mercilessly on the white houses winged birds, and so pleasant for the eye to | clear dark skin, tinged on lip and cheek with 
the r- = with their green “ jalousies,” on | rest on the smooth green alleys, green with all | the richest carmine; her hair was jet black, 
tbe J paved roads, on the great cathe- | the freshness of early summer, that stretched | and waved and curled over her forehead, as 
i on the busy market- lace in the Haute | away on either side, and to watch the trees | one often sees a young child’s do; her level 
bing where even the habituées, the dark- | that swayed hither and thither in the gentle | brows were black also, and delicately yp 
Skinned gipsy-like women, were fain to creep | breeze. cilled, while her eyes were soft and liquid as 
into any nook that afforded a little shelter A young girl, who sa: in a quiet, shady | a houri’s, of a deep velvet brown hue, and 
“tom the heat and glare, and to long for the | corner of the old ramparts, seemed to find it | when she raised the long-lashed lids that made 
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them look deeper and darker, they absolutely 
startled the beholder with their loveliness, 
though a wistful look lurked in their liquid 
depths. 
et features were slightly irregular, yet so 
iquante and pleasing that one forgot their 
irregularity. Her chin was enyes like a 
baby’s, and her teeth, seen through the 
slightly parted, pouting, crimson lips, wonder- 
fully white and even. - Her hands and feet 
were very small, and beautifully modelled, 
while the outline of her bust gave prom‘se of 
maturing into voluptuous fulness, and the pose 
of her slender throat and dainty head were 
perfect. 

Perfect, indeed, thought the red-trousered 
efficers who passed by, and the Englishmen 
who aaa lazily along, but received not 
so much as a glance from those soft, dark orbs. 
Blanche Seymour was absorbed in a daydream, 
such a day-dream as girls in their teens love 
to indulge in, the central figure of which is 
nearly always a man—young, handsome, and 
with a strong dash of romance about him. 

Now, the hero of whom Blanche was dream- 
ing was one Claud Reine, a Frenchman by 
birth; and half a Frenchman by parentage, for 
his father was a Gaul, though his mother had 
been one of John Bull’s daughters, an@a very 
handsome specimen of the tribe, whose good 
looks had descended to her only child, thongh 
she had little else‘ to leave him. So Claud 
could speak French as well as he could English, 
and English as well as French. He knew every 
hole and corner of artistic Paris quite as well 
as he did every hole and corner of artistic Lon- 
don, and was hand and glove with as many 
British artists as French ones, for he wielded 
the brush and palette himself, and was a painter 
of uo mean order, and in every respect was a 
curious blending and mixture of the two 
nations, and above all a wonderfully fascinat- 
ing fellow when he chose to exert his rare 
power, and charm those he marked for victory. 

Blanche long ago had fallem under the spell. 
He had been her hero from early childhood, as 
long back as she could remember, some ten or 
twelve years. Her father, like Reine, was an 
artist, and the two had met when Claud was a 
mere boy studying art in Rome, the acquaint- 
ance resulting in a close friendship, though the 


two men were totally different in every regpect. 


The younger man, strong mentally, morally, 
physically, with a wonderful power to de- 
lineate faces faithfully; the elder man was 
weak and irresolute, easily led, with no 
fixity of purpose. One'of those aimless, inane 
beings who wander through life missing golden 
opportunities, losing every good chance, never 
making a hit, frittering’ away what income 
they possess in a useless, senseless fashion, 
bringing poverty and want on all those nearly 
connected with them, 

Mr. Seymour had no moral backbone. He 
had talent, but it seemed that he could never 
apply it properly. He worked only by fits 
and starts when the spirit moved him, and the 
spirit that generally moved him was brandy 
neat. Not that he was ever perceptibly in- 
toxicated ; but to gain the fillip necessary to 
undertake any work he had been in the habit 
of taking nips of cognac, and the habit grew 
and grew, until, like a veritable old man of 
the sea, st could not be shaken off, and made 
Serious inroads on a constitution never. very 
robust. ; 
At thirty he had married a beautiful 
Spaniard he had first seen applauding at a 
bull fight in Madrid, and the only fruit of this 
marriage was Blanche, fortunately, for his in- 
come, never large, dwindled to extremely 
narrow limits under the combined influences 
of his own mismanagement, and his wife’s 
extravagance. 

T hey had led « nomadic life, wandering 
over Europe in search of the beautiful and 
picturesque, now spending the summer in 
Switzerland, the autumn in Venice, and the 
winter at Rome, passing on in the springtime 
to Sicily, or one of the other lovely islands in 
the Mediterranean sea, or going northwards 
into Germany, Austria, or Denmark. During 








the last three years they had anchored at 
Boulogne — picturesque,’ shady, charming 
Boulogue—because funds had run too low to 
permit of travel, and also because Mrs, Sey- 
mours health declined rapidly, and necessi- 
tated absolute rest and quiet. Their cottage 
was On the outskirts of the town, and was sur- 
rounded by a leafy garden, and here Mrs. Sey- 
mour had breathed her last, sixteen months 
before, to the inexpressible grief of her child, 
and the more subdued regrets of her husband, 
whose feelings absinthe and brandy had some- 
what dulled and deadened. 

Reine and Seymour kept up a desultory kind 
of correspondence, and the former never failed 


to visit Boulogne some three or four times in |} 


the year, always crossing from there when he 
went to England. So Blanche had never lost 
sight of the hero of her youthful days, who 
always proved himself a typical hero in the way 
of bringing her chocolates and bonbons, and 
any little trifle which he thought would please 
her, such nick-nacks as he knew she had 
no chance of getting from anyone else; and 
these presents won from her gratitude, if not a 
warmer sentiment, and she and Reine were 
excellent friends. Y 

Too good, proper and prim British matrons 
would haye said, now that she was growing 
up, leaving childhood with all its innocent 
hopes and pleasures behind, going forward into 
that enchanted land where love lurks amid the 
flowers and thorns ready to pierce the heart 
with his sharp, wounding darts. 

“Well, petite, enjoying the dolce far 
niente?” gaid a voice at Blanche’s elbow, and, 
turning with a little start, she saw the artist 
standing beside her. 

‘Ah, Monsieur Claud,” she said, in her soft, 
pretty voice, with a slight frown ‘drawing to- 
gether her pencilled brows. “It is not well; 
it is mauvais, trés mauvais.” 

“My child, what is wrong now?” he asked, 
concernedly, throwing himself down at her 
feet. 

“She is there again,” throwing her head back 
with a little graceful gesture, the grace of which 
action was not lost upon the artist. 

“ Madame Brun?” he inquired, 

“Madame Brun,” she replied. 

“Tt looks as though the old cat means busi- 
ness,” he observed, after a pause, pulling a 
rather disreputable-looking pipe out of the 
pocket of his shabby and truly artistic velve- 
teen coat and proceeding to cram it full of 
tobacco. 

“T am afraid so,” agreed the girl, dolefully. 

“Can't you put o stopper on it?” he asked, 
looking at her as he struck a match, and applied 
it to the pipe. 

“What can I do?” she asked, rather des- 


pairingly. 
“Turn her out!” ; 
“No good. She doesn’t care in the least. 


Comes back!” 

“When you are out?” 

“When I am out,” nodding the dark- 
tressed, dainty head. 

“oolt” 7 

“She has not the slightest idea of good 
manners.” 

“And the guv’nor, what does he say to it?” 

“TJ am afraid he likes it,” she acknow- 
ledged, rather-reluctantly. 

“Likes it! Why?” amazement depicted on 
every feature of his handsome face. 

“She—she—brings him brandy,” faltered 
Blanche, the carmine deepening on her cheek. 

“The old wretch! She ought to be shot!” 
ejaculated Reine, angrily. ‘That accounts 
for much ‘that has puzzled and bewildered me. 
T could not understand the pater allowing her 
visits at. the cottage.” 

“Especially so soon,” sighed Blanche, touch- 
ing her black dress with one little hand. 

“Of course he loathes. her?” remarked 
Reine, between the puffs at bis pipe. 

“T don’t know.” 

“He ought to. She is an utterly vulgar 
old woman, and I believe her money is a 
myth.” 





— 
et, 


“Qh, Monsieur Claud,” said the girl, in hep 
pretty, impulsive fashion, catching hold of 
his coat-sleeve, “ if—if the pater should marry 
her?” 

“My child, surely there is no question of 
that? No fear of such a catastrophe?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Blanche again, her 
face grown suddenly pale, her eyes more wist- 
ful than usual. “Sometimes I fear there jg 
She trades on his weakness.” z 

“I see,” said the young man. “She js 
making herself nécessary to him in a way,” 

“Yes,” nodding the dark curly head, “ang 
in the very worst way, Oh! it will kill him if 
it goes on,” and a sob broke -from the pretty 
ips, and two great.tears twinkled like dia- 
monds on the dark lashes, threatening to fal} 
and course down the damask cheeks every 
instant. 

“Chere petite,” murmured Reine, a very 
tender look in his eyes as he stretched out a 
great sun-browned hand and laid it on the 
little one resting lightly on his coat-sleeye 
“you must not worry. You will make yourself 
ill, and then there will be no one to protect 
the pater from this fiend in female form, 
Think the best of it. Make the best of it.” 

“Ah, there is no best. It is all horrible, 
and I dread the worst,” with a shudder 
‘that shook her slight form from head to foot. 

“For his sake,” giving her hand an en- 
couraging pat. “Think of him, not of your 
self. You are his guardian angel, his only 
defence. Without you he would be utterly 
lost, always remember. that.” 

“Yes, you are right,” she said, suddenly, 
dashing che tears from her eyes with a proud 
gesture. “I must be brave and strong for 
his sake, and yet—and yet my heart fails me 
sometimes when I see Madame Brun wel- 
comed with a warm smile, while I get nothing 
but a frown. It is so hard, so terribly: hard!” 

“Of course, of course,” he assented, sooth 
ingly. “Still, you must have patience and 
combat her with her own weapons.” 

“She is deceitful, and a liar!” she broke 
ont, vehemently. “She tells the pater ter- 
rible untruthful things about me, and-—lie—he 
—I think believes sometimes, Is it not, hor- 
rible? Believes that I, his only child, de 
wicked, unwomanly things—things I should 
blush. only to think of.” 

“She certainly ought to be shot!” re- 
marked Reine, rather a savage glitter in his 
blue eyes, as though he would willingly have 
undertaken the slaughter of such vermin. 

“Tf she would only go away,” sighed 
Blanche. 

“She won't. She is indigenous to the scil. 
This is her native place. Here she was born, 
here she will die, let us hope, before she 
reachés a very ripe old age!” 
~ “What can she want to marry the pater 
for?” went on the girl, staring across the 
sunlit breadth of.jewelled waters, to where, in 
the far distance, a white streak showed the 
chalk cliffs of Old England. “He isn’t 
young now, and though I think him a dear, 1 
know to other people he must seem grey and 
old, and world-worn, and then we are poo?, 
so poor!” and the dark eyes left the dancing, 
jewelled waves and. glanced down at the 
shabby black frock, that was too short in the 
sleeves and too scanty in the skirt, ard 
decidedly many months behind the prevailing 
mode. “She must know that. She is often 
there at our dinner when Susanne has notaing 
—nothing to set before us save a little ‘soupe 
maigre’ and a‘ manchet!’” : 

“ Of course, she knows it, child,” said Reine, 
briskly. e 

“Who wouldn’t,” the added, in a murmur 
to himself, “ who was at all behind the scenes? 
But what does she care?” he continued aloud, 
“she, the widow of a ‘charcutiere,’ who, if she 
has‘had plenty of Bologna sausage and pickled 
pork to eat all her life, has yet been a stranger 
to refinement and luxury. She may have 
money. That I don’t know about, though ! 
suppose she could not keep up that bouse she 
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lives in without gomething. What she wants 
now it to ally herself to a good family.. The 
old wretch knows your father is to the 
Duke of Brompton, and she would boast for 
ever of her connection with the nobility to all 
the butchers, bakers, and candlestick-makers 
of her acquaintance. To such a woman it 
would be an everlasting joy!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Blanche, with a gasp, 
fixing the lovely gaszelle-like orbs on her com- 

ion’s h e, angry face, ‘do you think 
she wants to marry him for that?” 

“ Most certainly I do!” 

“Then—then,” she cried, furiously, “I 
shall turn demoorat, and hate the mere name 
of aristocrat for ever, and,” she added, with 
almost ludicrous .pathos, “I have been s0 
proud to think the dear pater was a gentleman 
with some of the best, purest, and oldest blood 
in England in his. veins!” 

“And there is no reason why you should 
not continue to be proud of it,” said Reine. 
“Think no more of the matter. Let us talk 
of a more barr subject—ourselyes. I want 
to hear all you have done since I saw you 
yesterday, al] that you are going to do through 


‘ whe autumn and winter, and when you are 


going to let me finish that sketch of you on 
the seashore”; and then the conversation 
drifted into pleasanter channels, and the girl's 
eyes grew bright, and her lips smiling as she 
listened to her hero, and answered his ques- 
tions, only when the clock in the ancient 
tower of Godfroi de Bouillon boomed out two, 
she sprang to her feet with the agility of a 
fawn, and giving her companion a hurried 
adieu, flew off swift and light as a bird! 

_ “Dear ttle thing,” murmured Reine, as he 
knocked the ashes out of the disreputable pipe, 
and consigned it to one of the many ets 
in his shabby coat. “ What a time be will 
have of it when that old brute is installed at 
the cottage as ‘mére!’ How I wish I was rich ! 


. What an unlucky fellow I’ve been, or is it that 


I've thrown away my chances, because there 
was no keen incentive to make a home, to keep 
whatI earned? IfI had a bome now to take her 
to. But—there—pah! I am a fool!” and he 
strolled off to the nearest restaurant in any- 
thing save his usual amiable careless mood. 
ss CHAPTER I. 

With all her haste Blanche did not reach 

nod before the midday meal was com- 


As she entered the little shabbily-furnished 
toom where they had their meals, she saw 
her father seated at ene side of the table, and 
fepecite him was Madame Brun, her 
black curls quivering and dancing at each 
movement of her head, her beady, sloc-like 
eyes twinkling as she rae across at her 

vis-d-vis,” her podgy, be-ringed, not over 
ee spread out on the table-cloth, as 

é listene to what her host was saying be- 
ee the sips he took at.a big tumbler of 
randy-and-water that stood at his side, while 
’ who had been 


fortes for the last seventeen years, stood 


soowling darkly at the intruder, whom she 
Hed as thoroughly as her young mistress did. 
Ah! ma,le plus chére,” exclaimed Madame, 


lifting the podgy hands with a gesture of wel. 
er “So thou comest atdast, in time for a 
ae bit, a taste of this nm I brought 
rm dear fathare, to tempt his appeetite. Poor 

care, he vant somesing ver nice,” and she 
cast a look of contempt at poor Susanne’s 


‘I don’t want any of your chicken, thank 
you,” responded Blanche, shortly, a’ frown 


Weut over to her father, and, bendi 
ap iS @ kiss on his forehead. 
he hy x aa wee have you been?” 


y, temper. having been 
soothed pro tem, by the brandy, mixed rather 


strong by Madame Brun’s podgy hands. 





“Out on the ramparis, pater. It was 
delightful | L wish you had been there,” she 
said, stailing at him as she sat down, and 
drew towards her a bowl of Susanne’s despised 
soup, whereat the bonne grinned delighiedly, 
and cast a glance of triumph at the visitor, 
who returned it with a glare of defiance. 

“All very well for you, Blanche, to idle,” 
he returned, with an indulgent air; “ but 
remember, I haye te work, or we shall have 
no home over our heads.” 

_ “Have you been working very hard?” she 
inquired. 

_ “Hard! Ciel!” exclaimed the widow, tarn- 
iug her sloe-back eyes. towards the grity 
ceiling. “The deare creature goes for to keel 
himgelf wid de work, and no need when von 
fond heart vould geeve all she possess to see 
him happy and at ease !” 

Mr. Seymour looked slightly foolish as the 
little, gréasy-curled Dutch vrau-like female 
gave vent to this outburst, but the thought of 
the big bottle of brandy she had brought him, 
and the fowl] stuffed with champignons, made 
him smile at her benignly. After all, though 
her hair was redolent of mutton fat, and her 
hands not of the cleanest, she could dress a 
bird to a turn, and the fare she provided was 
® decided improvement, on Susanne’s watery 
soups and tough omelettes, and the brokea- 
down. artist was a bit of a gourmand, and the 
widow dered to his weakness in a shame- 
less fashion. 

“Oh, so, so, my child,” he said, with an 


assumption of ease and carelessnese he did | 


not feel. 

“Then you had better not do any more to- 
day,” said the girl, eagerly. “Come out with 
mé, and we will go for a long walk into the 
country.” 

“ A friend of mine, a ver reech man, come 
for to see your fathare,” said Madame, hur 


riedly. “He vant peectures, good peectures, 

for his house, and I tell vot beauties M. Sey- 

mour paint. So he come dis afternoon.” 
“Yes, Blanche, my dear,” agreed her 


father. “ Madame Brun has been kind enough 
to say a good word for me to her friend, and 
I must not loose such an opportunity.” 

“Very well, father,” said tho girl, rather 
coldly, and she did not open her lips again 
duri dinner, while the instant the last 
mo of the odoriferous cheese Madame had 
roduced from a worsted-work retioule, which 

ung on her arm, and banged about as she 
used her fork, which, by-the-way, was not 
often, for she infinitely preferred her fingers, 
being more used to them, and finding them 
more convenient—was consumed, she reve and 
went out to the shady garden, which was a 
tangle of all manner of sweet-smelling blooms, 
followed by Susanne, who gave utterance to 
some blasphemous expressions in connection 
with the fat widow that were the reverse of 
flattering. 

About an hour later, as Blanche stood by 
the little green entrance gate, culling a bov- 
quet from a rose-bush that grew near it, she 
saw an extremely well-dressed man coming 
towards the cottage with the air of ene who 
does not know whether he is going right or 


His hat and his boots were of the shiniest, 
his clothes of the most fashionable eut, his 
lavender tie was of a delicate shade, while his 
gloves were of a pale primrose hue, and fitted 
as only a French glove can fit. Nevertheloss, 
despite this fine plumage, he did net lock like 
a gentleman. There was a bourgeois air about 
him, from the crown of his sleek, close-eropped 
black head te the tips of his shiny patent 
leather boots. He was under, rather than 
over middle height, inclining to embonpoint 
abont the region of the waist. His sallow 
face was clean-shaven, save for a heavy, black 
moustache and a little imperial that decorated 
his chin, and his age was about forty-six, full 
thirty years older than the beautiful girl who 
stood with the big bunch of creamy roses in 
her hand, regarding him, she hardly knew 
why, with some curiosity 





“Pardon me, mam’selle,” he said, in very 
good English, “but am I right in supposing 
Monsieur Seymour lives here?” and he lifted 
his hat with the air of a would-be man of 
fashion, and yet the action, like the man, 
lacked the true hall-mark of good breeding. 

“You are right; be lives here,” she re- 
joined, coldly 

“ And is he within ?”’ 

“Yes, my father is at home,” and, drawing 
back the latch, she let him in, little knowing 
then how his life and hers were to be bound 
up together in the future-—that dim, mysteri- 
ous future—which, fortunately for us poor 
mortals, is hidden. by an impenetrable veil. 


“Thank you, mam’selle,” he said, with 
another flourish of his shiny hat. “I presume 
i address Mam’selle Seymour ! 

“ Yes.” ¥ 


“T was not aware m’sieu had a daughter. 
Madame Brun, who gained me permission to 
come and see your father’s pictaces, did not 
meniion your name.” 

“Tam beneath Madame Brun’s notice,” she 
said, icily, as she walked beside him up the 
narrow garden-path, for he showed no dis- 
position to move without her 

“Ah!” was all he said, but his bold, black 
eyes dwelt on her beautiful face with an un- 
disguised look of admiration till they neared 
the cottage, when Madame, catching sight of 
them, rushed out with a little scream, her 
wiry curls quivering, her full skirts flying out, 
her podgy hands extended. 

“ Mais que je suis charme de vous voir!” she 
screeched, delightedly. “Entrez, éntrez ?’ and 
she led him to the little studio, where Mr. 
Seymour was pretending to paint a Jand- 
scape, but in reality was waiting with ill- 
repressed eagerness to receive this possible 
purchaser—purchasers for his work becoming 
rarer every day. The two men, being intro- 
duced, after some desultory conversation, 
Monsieur St. Just, as- Madame _Brun’s friend 
was called, asked to see some pictures, and 
then the artist displayed the few that were 
finished, the larger number leant agamst the 
wall unfinished. 

There were landscapes and seascapes, but 
Monsieur St. Just, thongh he admired ond 
praised, hardly seemed inclined to buy. 

“] like portraits or female figures,” he said, 
after a while. “Have you no charming heals 
for sale?” 

“TI have some,” replied Seymour, dubiously, 
“only they are not finished.” 

“Let me see them,” said the Frenchman, 
and his dark, keen eyes wandered round the 
untidy room, and rested on Blanche, who 
stood by the window, the summer sunlight 
falling on her head, throwing out vividly the 
rich tint of cheek and lip, showing the dusky 
shadows round the eyes made by the bong 
lashes, the flawless beauty of a young, perfect 
face, 

“Certainly,” rejoined Seymour with 
alacrity, as he picked up a canvas on which 
was painted a sketch of Blanche’s head and 
bust, and then another and another of the 
same model, only in different attitades 

“T often have my daughter to sif for me,” 
said the artist, half-apologetically. 

“You could not haye a better model!” 
rejoined St. Just, ina low tone. “She is a 
charming subject. What is your price for 
these two? and this,” indicating a third, “I 
should like finished?” 

Seymour named just double what the 
sketches were worth, and the Frenchman 
agreed to the somewhat exorbitant price with- 
out a word, and then buying two or three 
landscapes at a more moderate figure, they 
adjourned to the garden, where brandy and 
liqueurs were brought out, and while Seymour 
indulged in a pipe, St. Just smoked a cigar 
and chatted amicably with his host and 
Madame Brun, and took furtive glances at 
Blanche, who hovered about her father as 
though loath to leave him to the tender mer- 
cies of the amorous widow. 
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That was the-first of many visits on the 
part of Monsieur St. Just. Oddly enough, 
the rich bourgeois who had made his money 
by hides and tallow, seemed to prefer the little 
not over well-kept. oottage, with its scratch 
meals, to the swell café in the Grand Rue, 
where everything was served to perfection ; 
and Susanne’s thin soups, and Seymour’s thin 
wines, to the excellent potage and capital 
clarets that were provided for him at the café. 

Certainly there only a garcon, all bows and 
grins, waited upon him, while at the cottage— 
Mon Plaisir, as it was ridiculously called, after 
Catherine If. of Russia’s: splendid country 
houwe—he had ihe benefit of the society of a 
perfectly lovely girl, who now and then thawed 
a little and was just civil to him, when he gave 
her father an extra long price for a daub of 
her own face, though for herself she declined 
all the presents he offered, only once accepting 
a box of dragées on her birthday at the ce- 


quest of Mr. Seymour, who soon fathomed | 


the meaning of St. Just’s frequent-visits and 
princely liberality ; and was quite ready to 
welcome as a son-in-law this man, whose father 
had been a rag-picker in the streets of Purvis 
and his mother a lost arab. 

Madame Brun also saw what actuated her 
friend, and executed many a pas seul in the 
retirement of her own room, for a joy at 
the thought of getting rid of such a formid- 
able obstacle to her matrimonial plans as she 
was, well aware that Blanche by no means de- 
sired to havo a step-mother. 


The girl herself was serenely unconscious of 


what was going on. She was utterly without 
conceit, and she had such an exalted idea of 
her father’s talent that she fondly imagined 
the tallow merchant admired her father’s 
paintings as much as she did, and never 
dreamt that her fresh, sparkling face was the 
attraction which drew him so often to Mon 
Plaisir, and made him linger there through 
the hot summer days, drinking soupe maigre 
and vin ordinaire, at something less than a 
franc a bottle, with apparent relish. 

Blanche was interested in another person— 
just then deeply interested—and thaf other 
was Claud Reine. 

The artist had announced his intention of 
leaving France shortly to fulfil a commission 
given him by a rich English lady in Yorkshire, 
to paint the frescoes of her concert-room, and 
as he was to be liberally paid for the work, he 
was anxious to begin and get on with his 
frescoes before the dull, dark days of an Eng- 
lish winter set in. 

CHAPTER If. 

“And so you are really going away?” said 
Blanche, with a half sigh, one sunshiny after- 
noon, as beside him she tripped down the old 
flight of steps by the Porte des Dunes. 

“Next week, petite!” he rejoined, with 
something that was like the echo of her sigh. 

“And when will you come. back to Bou- 
logne?” 

The brown eyes sought the blue as she put 
the question, and a mad impulse came over 
him, as he gazed down into the soft, dark 
depths of the upraised orbs, to éxclaim, 

“Never, for I want to take you with me, 
wid make my home in free old England and 
you are the lodestar that has attracted me 
heres; so with you at my side, I shall not 
want to come here again.” But, controlling 
himself by a mighty effort, he said, quietly, 
“Next spriag or summer.” pt 

“ Not before?” 

There was a wistful ring of disappointment 
in the clear, birdlike tones that made his heart 
ache. Why had he been a fool and squandered 
‘he money he had made in frivolous pleasures, 
when, if he had been cautious and moderate 
his expenditure, he might now have had a 
home to offer the child-woman, whose awaken- 
ing soul he saw was full of but one image, and 


‘that his own? 


“T am afraid not, cherie. The fresooes will 
take me some mouths to do it properly, and thea 





I am to paint a portrait of Mrs. Lennox and her 
son and heir; so you see my hands will be 
full, especially if take into i i 


debar me from working ! 

“Yes, ves, I eee, I understand!” she 
acquiesced, amg but some of the rich 
colour faded trom ip and cheek, and her eyes 
grew. sad. 

He was so much to her. Had been go long 
back as she could remember anything distinctly. 
In a way he was bound up in her life, and 
had always exercised a curious power over her, 
bending her ever to his will; though she was 
by no means a weak woman, and was deter- 
mined enough with others. 

Tt was he who had brought the few glimpses 
of sunshine into her rather sad and solitary 
life. She had grown, almost unknown to her- 
self, to watch for his coming every two or 
three months, to long for it ardently, with 
an afdour which was part of her warm 
| southern nature—a nature inherited from her 
| Spanish mother. 

It was a pure joy to her to see his hand 
some fair head, towering above other men’s, 
to encounter the kind glance of his bright 
bine eyes, to see the welcoming smile curve 
his well-cut mouth, that his heavy tawny mous- 
tache shaded like the sweep of a bird’s wing, 
and to know that the smiles were for her, his 
best and brightest, and that his thoughts had 
been hers during the long days of separation. 

That was plainly evidenced by the numerous 
presents he brought, and then to be told she 
was his favourite model. The subject he liked 
most todepict. Oh! it was simply delightful, 
and made her girlish heart beat rapturously 
with pleasure. And now—now eight or nine 
dreamy mouths, porhays a whole year, must 
diag its slow length along before she could see 
him again, hear the ringing tones of his 
blithe voice, feel the warm, clinging clasp of 
his hands. 

“Don’t you think it unkind tw leave your 
friends for so long?” she said, impulsively, 
raising her eyes once more to his. 

“Tt seems so, dear,” he said, kindly ; “and 
my inclination, I know, will be to run over to 
Boulogne to see you and the pater. But I 
mustn't do it, Blanche,” he went on, seriously, 
a new expression of gravity on his debonnair 
face. “ Iam very anxious to make money, 
and——” 

“Growing mercenary, Monsieur Claud?” 
she asked, with a lift of her level brows. . 

“No, little one, not for myself; but—for 
another,” 

“ Ah, I see. Some new charity,” she said; 
for she was well aware he had’ many pen- 
sioners, and gave to the poor and needy with 
no niggard hand. 

“Well, yes,” he laughed, looking intensely 
amused ; “if you like to call it that. Anyway, 
I want money, and as much as I can get of it.” 

“ And not to spend at once?” and the brown 
eyes opened widely, and fastened themselves 
questioningly on his face; for she had often 
heard her father jocosely allude to his extraya- 
gance, and inability to keép money when he had 
earned it, aia. 

“No, not to spend at once,” he rejoined. 
“IT mean to hoard up every penny I make 
during the next two years. Live upon bread 
and water, smoke only two pipes a day, wear 
my clothes till they drop into holes, my hats 
till they are shiny and battered, my boots till 
they are broken and worn out; give up going 
to theatres and places of amusement, stop my 
supper parties to my Bohemian friends; in 
fact, live like a miserly beggar.” 

“Oh, Monsieur Claud! hy!” 

The girl laid her hand on his arm as she 
put the question, and raised her bonny eyes, 
—— entreaty in their soft, gazelle-like 

epths. 

‘hey had reached the shore, that long strip 
of silvery sand that streiched away to the 
right and left as fa. as the eye could see. 

Before them lay the sea—a summer sea, 
blue as the heavens that arched above it, its 





you consideration | face gen 
the many dark days I shall meet with, that will 
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intense blueness only broken here and ther, 
when the balmy breezes ruffling its ¢ our. 
, caused a miniature ota ON 
into a little crest of foam, or when .it la 
the silvery strand, murmuring a soft Iu 
and left behind rings of frothy white sea sow, 
Birds winged their flight across the waters, 
vessels swept by, their sails snowy-white jn 
the sunrays; a line of grey in the distance 
showed the steamer from England would oop 
enter the long harbour; one or two picturesque 
fisher girls, with queer caps and short skirts, 
were toiling towards the town, carrying 
baskets or creels on their shapely shoulders ; 
beyond these there was no one in sight. 

And Reine, as he looked at the girl. before 
him, standing there on the silvery strand, wit) 
a background of azure waves, and azure skies, 
the gold of the mellow sunlight quivering 
amid the gold curls of her hair, and on the 
fresh, lovely face—lovely still, though sad and 
wistful, with a shadow dimming its bright- 
ness—knew that in all his days, be they briof 
or long, happy or miserable, he would never 
love any other, never forget her. And a great 
throb of mingled joy and anguish rent his 
heart at the thought of leaving her so soon 
and for so fong. 

“Why, Monsieur Claud, why?” she re 
peated, pressing his arm gently. 

“Why, cherio?” he echoed, with a laugh 
that was « little forced. “Oh, well, then you 
will be eighteen, and—I want to give you a 
treat!” 

“But,” she began, looking rather bewil 
dered, “ you have often given me treats before, 
and—and—-surely,” with a doubtful look at 
him, “it has not cost you so much pain, so 
much self-denial. Oh, don’t say that it has!” 
she went on, ionately throwing out her 
hands with a little pettish gesture, that was 
very pretty in a pretty girl, “or I shall hate 
the sight of everything you have given me, 
even this,” touching an exquisite, flexible 
gold snake, that clasped one fair arm, “if it 
cost you so dear!” 

“That cosé me nothing, child,” he hastened 
to assure her, “Not the denial of even one 

ipe. You know what I am, what I have 
cos. Money has been worth nothing to me; 
I flung it aeons recklessly. The little trifles 
I have given you were mere bagatelles. Love 
them for my sake, Blanche,” and his eyes and 
his voice grew soft as he caught her hands in 
his and drew her towards him. 

“TI will, I will,” she told him quickly. 
“Only—I cannot bear to think that anything 
you have ever given me should cost you 4 
moment's pain, the least self-denial!” 

“They never have, dear, believe me,” he 
said, very earnestly. “In ali my life nothing 
has given me eo much pleasure as to purchase 
some little present for you, and to see your 
delight when I gave it. Why, do you remem- 
ber when I brought you this snake?” and the 
artful fellow laid his hand on the soft, white 
flesh clasped by the golden reptile. “How 
pleased you were? Your eyes actually danced 
with glee, your face was one big smile, your 
lips parted, your hands trembling, your whole 
form instinct with the keenest pleasure. 
Don’t you think, dear, that that would reper 
me for any self-denial if I practised it, whic’ 
I never have? I only wish now that I hadn't 
been such @ fool as to throw my money about 
carelessly, that I had denied If some 
things; and his hands tightened their clasp 
on hers, as his eager eyes devoured the fairness 
of her sweet, young face. Te 

“You seem very much in earnest, Monsicv 
Claud,” she observed, a trifle bewilderedly, 
for this impassioned man, with his glowing 
eyes and husky voice—husky with deep emotion 
—was a totally different being from the quiet, 
easy-going, indifferent-to-all-things Olaud Reite 
she had been accustomed to for #o long. 

“I am very much in earnest, Blanche. 
Never was more so in all my life. Not ever 
when I first went to Rome to study the secrets 
of the old masters.” ; 

“ But—but,” and she looked at him ago, 
uncertainly, “it cannot only be because you 
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4 io give me a treat—as you call it— 
— yen pleasure into my life, surely, 
Monsieur Claud?” f 

“Ah, but it is, ‘cherie.’ You don’t under- 
stand now. I cannot explain yet. Only wait 
and see. If you will let me, then I will do my 
best to make your hfe one long dream of 
happiness and contentment. I will bring you 
a gift that I hope and trust you will accept in 
the same spirit as I offer it.” 

“J will accept wy gift you bring me, dear 
friend, with true thankfulness,” she said, a 
sweet seriousness in her manner as she 
pressed gently the hands that held hers in 
such a close grasp. “Could I do kess when 
you think of me so kindly?” 

“ 4“ Will you really?” he cried, joyfully. 

“Yes, I promise,” she acquiesced, quietly. 

“J shall remind you of that promise, dear, 
and shall claim its fulfilment in two years’ 
time.” 

How jubilantly he said this, having no 
intuition of the selfishness and treachery that 
would part them; having no idea of how 
differently she was to be mated ; how shabbily 
fate would treat her. 

He only saw her there beside him the in- 
carnation of youth and health, with scarce a 
shadow to dim the brightness of her lovely 
face, hardly even the memory of a sorrow to 
curve with a sorrowful droop the sweet red 
lips that he longed to kiss with a'l a lover’s 
ardour, and yet dared not, lest the passion and 
warmth of his kisses should betray his secret, 
tell her that which at present he felt bound, 
from motives of honour, to keep buried an in- 
violable seoret in his breast. 

In sad after years he grew to curse bitterly 
that mistaken honour which made him leave 
Yhe girl he loved so fatally well, free, instead 
of binding her to him @ promise that she, 
looking upon as sacred, wou'd never have 
broken. 

He made a mistake, as many another man 
has done, and lived to regret it keenly, 
terribly, and yet he thought he was doing what 
was and upright. 

He bad no home to offer her, and he 
thought it better to leave her free than to chain 
her young life to his for weal or woe. 

Better would it have been u he had married 
her and they had tried to struggle on together 
as husband and wife, than to have Jeft her to 
the mercy of a selfish parent, who, in his be- 
sotted drink madness, was capable of sacrific- 
ing even his only child. 

“I shall keep my promise, Monsieur 

Claud,” she rephed, with quaint simplicity, 
looking straight up at him with those big 
brown eyes that had bewitched him, bewil- 
dered his senses, and made sad havoc with 
ves peace of mind. “I have never broken one 
yet. 
_ “That is right, childie,” he said, approv- 
ingly. “ Never break a promise. And, Blanche,” 
smoothing one of the little hands he held very 
tenderly, “ you will always remember your old 
— Reine, won't you?” very plead- 
ingly. ‘ 

2 ob, yes, always!” 

“You won't let anything come betw 
~-friendship? ” = nee 

How he longed to say love! 

“ Nothing. shal] always remember you 
» iW best friend. I can promise you that 
asuly. 

“And I hope I shall be your best friend 
two years’ hence, and that nothing will have 
altered you, or your opinion of me.’ 

Why, what could alter my opinion of 
you?” she asked, with innocent wonder. 

“I don’t know. Time works wonders. One 
gets disillusioned, disappointed. The world 
's such a cold, hard place, it may change you 
and your feelings towards me?” 

Never!” ghe re: ; “you will always 
be the same tome, my Monsieur Claud. 

Ah, cherie, may you say that when I come 
to claim the fulfilment ur promise two 
is head, he kissed 
et brow, and then touched her lips once with 











his, only once, and yet the memory of that 
kiss lingered with him through many a long 
| and weary night. x 
lanche blushed rosily, the colour spreading 
up to the roots of her soft dark hair and 
suffusing her throat as she drew herself gently, 
yet shyly, from his embrace. & 
It was not the first kiss by many that he 
had given her, though they had been some- 
what rare of late; only this seemed different, 
seemed to open to her as it were a book that 
hitherto had been sealed, giving her a hint of 
that flowery land of love and passion upon 
which the gates of womanhood open, with al! 
itssweet delights and bitter miseries; and 
from the moment that his lips touched hers in 
that farewell caress she was never* quite the 
same childlike Blanche, whole-hearted and 
careless as she had been before. 
The magic portal had been set ajar, and she 
was given a ghmpse of the enchantment that 
lay beyond. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The next day Reime came up to Mon Plaisir 
to bid a more formal and ceremonious adieu to 
the inhabitants of the little flower-wreathed 
cottage. 

He had no opportunity of saying a single 
word to Blanche alone, even had he desired it 
ever so much, for Mr. Seymour kept close to 
him the whole afternoon, and Madame Brun 
was there with her syeophant’s smile and her 
a greasy curls, and Monsieur St. 
Just. 

But he did not mind. He had said farewell 
to his little love the day before on the silvery 
strand, and the me of that sweet kiss yet 
made his pulses ting his heart beat 
faster. That was all ever, the tender secret 
adieu. Now he kept a careful watch over him- 
self lest by word or look he should betray his 
secret before these others, and chatted ga‘ly 
and indifferently to his host. 

But at last when the hour of departure 
arrived and he had lingered so long that he 
had barely left himself time to get down to 
the harbour, where the little serew cargo-boat 
was getting up steam preparatory to puffing 
away to old England’s white-cliffed shores, 
though he bade a careless adieu to the others 
he held Blanche’s hand for nearly a minute, 
and it seemed to him that the soft fingers re- 
turned his ardent pressure ere he loosed them, 
and turning away, strode down through the 
town without once looking back lest his 
courage might fail him at the sight of that 
little disconsolate figure that stood watching 
him while he was in sight with a mournful 

air of big brown eyes, whose brightness was 

immed by the weight and smart of unshed 
tears. Tears that welled up and hung to the 
long jetty lashes until! Blanche was fain to 
creep away to her own tiny room and there let 
this shower fall that relieved her heart of its 
burden for a while. 

Yet as the summer merged into autumn and 
the autumn crept on towards winter, the girl's 
young heart grew heavy and sad, for her 
father became more and more addicted to 
brandy and absinthe, and Madame Brun came 
more and more often to the cottage, and 
revealed now and then to Blanche a glimpse 
of the cloven foot, which she and Susanne 
dreaded, neither of them believing that the 
vulgar little Frenchwoman was the heavenly- 
tempered angel she tried to persuade the 
artist she was, and evidently pretty well 
succeeded in doing, for ove day shortly before 
Christmas he told Blanche to prepare to re- 
ceive a new mother, as he and Madame Brun 
were going to be married in a week’s time. 

The girl was horrified at this, and did all in 
her power to dissuade him from such a rash 
act. 

But in vain, and when the old year was 
dying Madame Brun, transformed into 
Madame Seymour, came and took up her 
residence at Mon Plaisir, having, with an eye 
to business, let her own snug villa. 

Then followed a miserable time for the 
unhappy step-daughter. Her father, half- 











stupefied with drink, always sided with the 
wife who supplied him with the fiery fluids he 
craved, rather than the daughter who gently 
tried to dissuade him from his ruinous and 
evil course, and at times she was stunned at 
the abuse heaped on her; while Susanne 
raved and stormed, and quarrelled right 
roundly with Madame. The latter, however, 
was too wise to dismiss such an economical 
and excellent servant as the old bonne, though 
she would have been delighted to have got 
rid of her step-daughter, and with that end in 
view she repeatedly invited Monsieur St. Just 
to the cottage, and extolled his vy rtues and his 
possessions loudly to Blanche, to her extreme 
disgust. 

Madame Seymour was much too coarse a 
woman to cloak her meaning or speak in 
veiled terms, and the girl was losing vome of 
her childlike innocence under tie upas-like 
influence of her detestable step-mother, and 
‘began to understand that Oloisson Dieudonne 
St. Just wanted her to be something more to 
him than a friend, though, to do the tallow 
merchant justice, he never presumed upon the 
Jatitude allowed him in the matter of being 
alone with her, and treate@ her with nearly as 
much formality as he would have @ much- 
hedged-in demoiselle of his own nation, seem 
ing to forget that she was a “free Briton,” and 
might be wooed and won without the assist- 
ance and intérvention of mother or father, 
and perhaps it was this that made her tolerant 
of him, and icily polite, - 

Another thing that troubled her through 
the chill winter days was the cessation of all 
news from England. Monsietr Claud ceased 
to write. At least, so she thought, for how 
could she tell that Madame Seymour quiet'y 
burnt every letter Reine wrote, her monkey- 
like keenness enabling her to read between tLe 
lines, and see that the artist had a tenderness 
for Blanche which might upset her plans with 
regard to St. Just. 

As each day passed and brought no letter 
Blanche’s heart grew heavier, her step slower, 
her cheek paler. 

She missed Claud terribly, and her life was 
so wretched now. She seemed to stand alone, 
save for old Susanne, who did her best to con- 
sole the girl in her rough, anvath way. 

Matters were in this state when one Febru- 
ary afternoon, as Blanche came in from walk- 
ing, she was confronted by her father, who, 
with an unsteady gait, finshed face, and 
husky voice, stood before her, barring the way, 
flourishing in his hand a letter. _ 

“The contents—of this letter—will interest 
—you,” he commenced, with tipsy gravity. 

“Who is it from?” she asked, eagerly, a 
flush staining the snowy pallor of her cheek. 
to which the keen wind had brought no touch 
of colour. “ Monsieur Claud!” a ray of hope 
gleaming in ber eyes, erstwhile sad and 
heavy. e 

“No, mademoiselle,” with an accession. of 
gravity, “from some onesh—mush—more im- 

rtant !” 

a Mais oui!” chimed in Madame Seymour, 
“from no one less than M’sieu Cloisson Dieu- 
donné St. Just!” ‘ 

“Then in what my) can @ letter from him 
interest me?” asked Blanche, coldly, drawing 
off her gloves and chafing her chilled fingers. 

“He does you the honour to ask for your 
hand in marriage, mam’selle!” rejoined her 
step-mother, pompously. 

“E Yeo hide-the = You—heat 
—Blanche?” muttered Mr. Seymour, who w 
rather far gone. 

“Yes, I hear, father, and please tell him | 
decline the honour of his alliance!” and with 
the air of a duchess Blanche walked up to her 
own room, leaving her father and his wife dis- 
comforted pro tempore. 

But that was by no means the end of the 
affair. : Y 

‘Madame Seymour, ci-devant Brun, was quite 
determined that her step-daughter should 
marry such an eligible parti, and in a masterly 
manner she urged her husband to bring his 
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parental authority to bear on the refractory | Madame, his wife, was determined that 


“ulprit, representing to him that there would 
aad a > wel in brandy if Blanche 
were married and off their hands. It was 4 
powerful argument, which had due weight 
with him; while she took care to make the 
girl’s life unbearable by a system of petty in- 
sults and annoyances, until at last, when Mon- 
siewr St. Just, some two months later, pro- 
posed again, this Lime in person—urged thereto 
by ame Seyniour—who told him he need 
not have any diflidence with an English girl, 
Blanche, almost distracted by trouble and 
misery, and an absolute want of necessities 
for her charming step-mother kept her very 
short, consented after considerable persuasion 
to marry hinr. : : 
“TH ‘give you everything you want,” he 
urged, speaking in his own tongue, “if you 


_ will only consent. to be my wife!” 


“But—I don’t love you!” she responded in 
the same language, looking at him with great 
tearless eyes that yet were full-of-an un- 
speakable anguish, which might have melted a 
heart of stone. 

“You will learn to love me after a while,” 


-he told her with an unctuous smile that made 


her shudder. 

“Perhaps not!” 

“T can wait. I have a great stock of 
patience.” 

“But—if the waiting even prove no good, 
if I do not grow to love you im the years to 
come, what then?” 

“Then, mam’selle,” he said, with extreme 
courtesy, “I must be content with the posses- 
sion of a very beautiful wife who does not 
adore me, but whom I shall adore.” 

This was a very pretty speech, and Mon- 
sieur St. Just said it in a would-be pretty 
manner. Yet, nevertheless, there was an ugly 
scowl on his face, and a gleam in his eyes 
which boded ‘ill for the girl at his side if she 
~— be found wating \atde on in her wifely 

uty. 

“It would Se well to consider this, M’sieu,” 
sho urged, faintly, a half-reluctant hope in 
her heart that he would relinquish his suit— 


: save her, as it were, from herself. 


“T have considered it,” he rejoined, with 
something less than his usual suaye courtesy. 

-“ And counted the cost?” she asked, despair 
and misery making her bold. 

“Yes, and counted the cost. I love you, 
Mam selle, Blanche, and I will have you for 
my wifé on any terms—any terms! You 
understand?” 

And she murmured “yes,” and then crept 
away to the privacy of her own little room, 
and, flinging herself on her knees by the cur- 
tainless window, looked up longingly at the 


clear, sfar-spangled sky, as though there she 


might find help and succour in her hour of 
need, while great tearless sobs shook her slight 
irame and made her breast heave tempestu- 
ously, as sho thought of Claud--Claud, who 
had mer gv her, who had not even sent her 
a line all these long months, who would never, 
now, come to claim the fulfilment of that 
promise he had exacted from her. 

It seemed that he had cast her aside as a 

thing: of nothing-worth, and yet she could not 
banish his image from her mind. 
_ And still that happy friendship was all over, 
it had vanished as ‘a dream might, and it would 
not do for her, another man’s promised wife, 
to think of him, 

That weakness must be conquered, and with 
a firmness and determination far beyond her 
years, she set herself to face her fate bravely, 
without a shudder, or the least sign of repug- 
nance, that is outwardly, 

The bridegroom was eager for his bride. 
There were to be no delays. The bride 
acquiesced to everything that was suggested 
with @ sort of apathetic indifference that was 
absolutely painful in one so young. 

_The preparations were not elaborate. Mr. 
Seymour had little to, give his daughter 
to spend in furnishing a .trousseau, while 





nob a penny of her money should be ex- 
pended for the benefit of the girl she hated so 
cordially. 

Blanohe did not care. She felt no desire 
to decorate herself in costly garments for 
the sacrifice; while St. Just looked forward 
to the pleasure of buying her fine plumes in 
Paris. 

So it was only a somewhat aged white muslin 
gown that she wore that bright spring morn- 
ing, when she gave her hand, if not her heart, 
to Cloisson Diéudonné St. Just, in the little 
English church in the Haute Ville, in which 
sacred edifice they were married because she 
was a Protestant, and he of no particular faith 
or belief, and because he did not in the léast 
care where he was married so long as he secured 
Blanche for his wife. 

The civil ceremony was performed the day 
before, and, securely tied up, fettered to him 
as long ag his life or hers should last, she set 
off with him to Paris, which was to be the 
first stopping stage of their honeymoon, which 
was likely to have a strong admixture of bitter 
in its sweetness, 





OHAPTER V. 

Some two months later a young man sat 
alone in a luxurious room—a room that bore 
on every side the evidence of wealth. 

The carpets were rich, and of the thickest 
—so thick, that no footfall echoed through 
the room when one trod on them; the walls 
were covered with fine pictures, a curious 
mixture — portraits, landscapes, seascupes, 
studies of fruit and flowers-a mediey, show- 
ing that their owner liked all sorts and con- 
ditions of paintings, The couches were of 
silk, and, like the covering of the chairs, 
richly embroidered; ‘magnificent specimens 
of Venetian and Bohemian glass decorated 
the mantelpiece, and. were displayed on 
brackets ; while the ebony cabinets were full 
of rare china and Wedgwood ; and the curtains 
and draperies of priceless old tapestry. 
yet, in the midst of all this luxury and 
splendour, this man sat leaning forward 
with his face buried in his hands—a pathetic 
figure-—for despair seemed to have claimed 
him for his own—a dull, remorseless despair, 
and it spoke in every line of his gate, the 
droop of his head, the closely-clenched_ clas 
of his hands, held across his eyes, as th 
he fain would shut out for ever the garish light 
of day, that was so little in accord with tis 
gloomy feelings. 

The man was Claud Reine, and beside him 
lay a newspaper—a French newspaper—in 
which he had read the account of Blanche’s 
marriage ! 

The printing was clear and plain enough, 
and yet he had read it three or four times 
before he actually grasped what it meant to 
him—that the best love of. his life was lost 
to him. 

When he did grasp it the shock seemed to 
stun him. 

He had always thought of her as a child, 
had never dreamt of her marrying anyone 
save himself, when the fulness of time came, 
for, intuitively, he knew the first, best love 
of her young heart was given to him. And 
now? : 

He dashed down his hands with a groan, 
and rising, began pacing backwards and for- 
wards the length of the spacious apartments. 

It was the first serious sorrow in his life 
since the death of his parents, and he turned 
restive under it. 

He seemed yet to feel the touch of her soft 
lips, the pressure of the tittle hands to her 
clear, ringing tones as she said :-— 

“I will accept any gift you bring me, dear 
friend, I promisé |” 

How had she kept to the letter of that; 
whatever her spirit might be? She could not 
now accept the gift of his love, she, another 
man’s wife. 

Had she been false?’ And yet nof that. 
No actual word of love had passed between 





them. She hardly understood, and sijll 
would seem that she had sold herself to this 
rich snob, this Vulgar, self-made fellow, an 
forgotten him—Claud, her old-time friend! 

“What a fool I was to leave her!” hp 
muttered, tiercely, gazing with unseeing ores 
over the undulating sweep of park and meadoy, 
land, all in its green glow. “T should haya 
bound her to me first. She would have bee, 
true to me, ther I might have left her for 
years, and have gone Back and found her 
waiting.” 

“T half suspect there is something wrong,” 
he went on, gazing at a miniature of Blanche’s 
piquante face, limned by his own hands, which 
he always carried in a case in his breast 
pocket. “Why hasn’t she written? [I onghi 
to have gone over six months ago, only I was 
so anxious to make the cursed money which 
has lost me my little love. With that Brun 
woman installed as mistress of the house, m 
darling’s life must have been utterly wretched, 
and this fellow, this St. Just, was her friend. 
Brute!" he- broke out, with uncontrollable 
rage. “If { only had him here, I’d make him 

romise to treat her well all his life, or ['d 

reak every bone in his miserable body!” and 
Claud’s muscular hands closed with significant 
force, as though they were already clutching 
the throat of this man, who had robbed him 
of his greatest earthly treasure, while his face 
grew black with fury. 

“My darling, how shall I live without 
you?” he moanéi, a minute later, flinging 
himself “face downwards amid‘ the silken 
cushions: of a couch im an abandonment of 
bitterness and grief. 

It was some hours before he could control 
himself, and when he met his hostess, Mrs. 
Lennox, at dinner that nignt, she noticed a 
once that something was wrong with te 
artist; and being deeply, and rather tenderly 
interested in’ him, she. made several inquiries 
as to what had distressed him; but he parried 
her questions, and gave her no hint of the 

th. 


truth. 

The days and nights went heavily with 
Claud Reine for long, long after that fateful 
day, and it seemed ati first that he would lose 
himself altogether, and go to the bad. But he 
pulled up just in time before he was utterly 
ruined both in health and et, and threw 
himself heart and soul into his work, paintin; 
some wonderful pictures that brought him 
fame and wealth; and society opened wide 
its portals to the rich, famous young artisi, 
who was handsome as Antinous, fascinating, 
courteous, and, above all, had about bim that 
air of sadness, that “je ne sais quoi” which 
told there was a history, possibly, and prob- 
ably, a sensational one, attached to him. 

He took all his good fortune very coolly. It 
came,too late for Finn Still, he did not adfect 
the misanthrope. He went into society freely, 
and enjoyed Wife in that way, though the 
crowning blessing was missing, and in the 
eight years that followed Blanche’s marriaz¢ 
he saw her but once. : , 

It was in an old dark curiosity shop in Rome. 
He was standing at the back, in deep shadow, 
looking at some swords, when he saw 4 lady 
and gentleman come in, and in an instant 
recognised St, Just and Blanche. 

But, oh! how changed was his little love. 

Instead of a girl who was nature’s darling, 
he saw a petite woman, who was grande dams 
to the tips of her exquisitely gloved fingers. 
Who was dressed by Worth, evidently, in the 
most fashionable and expensive style, who 
moved with studied grace, and had a certain 
amount of artificiality about her. ere 

She was not less lovely, her great dusky 
eyes were as gazelle-like as ever, her beautiful 
hair as luxuriant, the rich pomegranate hue 
of cheek and lip.as vivid; but the sweet, 
innocent expression was gone, and in its plac? 
the lovely brilliant face wore a hard, de _ 
scornful look, as —_ she despised herself, 
and all the world beside. 4 

He drew a hurried, uneven breath, a0 
leant back further in the shade, g her 


eagerly ; though, all the time, he saw that she 
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and her husband did not get on well from the 
jew words that passed between them in that 
old-world “ bric-4-brac” shop. : 

She wished to buy @ curious antique suite 
of jewels, opals, lange, flashing, rainbow 8, 
set in finely-cut steel. M. St. Just, though he 
did not forbid the purchase, ridiculed it, and 
told her in his-own tongue, in a coarse, sneer- 
ing way, that the opals would bring ill-luck, 
and that he and she would get on worse than 
ever together; to which she made a scornful 
response, and immediately purchased the 
jewels, sweeping out of the shop carrying 
them in a casket, with all the air and hauteur 
of a duchess, while her husband followed her, 
still sneering. f 

Like one in a dream, Reine watched them 
get into their carriage and drive away. But 
he made no attempt to follow them, or find 
out where ‘they were living. On the contrary, 
he left Rome the next day, and returned to 
England, putting the sea between himself 
and this woman whom he loved “not wisely, 
but too well.” . “ 

He thought in the vast teeming hive of 
London he would be less likely ‘to meet’ her 
than in. Rome, where one, of a necessity, 
in its smaller area, meets repeatedly the same 

. person over and over again. Moreover, St. 
Just’s wealth might win him the “entrée” 
sbroad to good houses, while in England the 
insular British prejudice against the immediate 
descendants of rag-pickers would debar him 
from being received by the people in whose set 
Reine now was. Therefore he felt safe, for he 
hardly dared to meet: Madame St. Just. 

Much as he longed to look down once more 
into those dusky eyes, to hear her say, ‘My 
M’sieur Claud,” to feel the little soft, warm 
hand nestle in his, he knew it would be better, 
much better, if they never met again in this 
world. Such joys ashe longed for were peri- 
lous ones, and might be too dearly bought, so 
he fled away, back to work and fame-winning, 

aud tried Lard to forget Blanche and her “ beaux 


yeux.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
Fate was too strong for Claud Reine. It 
was useless to fight against it. It mastered 


him against his wish and will, drew him 
relentlessly into the meshes of that net. which 
nae tried any to avoid. 
wo years rhe was at a garden 
at Mrs. Lennox’s. The rich widow Lane J 
thought any entertainment complete unless 
her favourite artist was at it, and she came 
up to him in a little bustle of excitement. 
“M. Reine, I want to introduce you to a 
charming woman. May 17” 
7 “Yes; certainly,” agreed, smilingly. 
Is it anyone in particular? *: 
“Oh, you mean is it anyone about whom I 
am freshly and particularly mad?” 
“Exactly 201” 
_ Well, I have not known her very long.” 
How long?” he demanded, relentlessly, 
knowing well her mania for picking up new 
friends, especially if they were celebrities. 
Exactly three weeks | ” 
“Oh, oh!” 
I know what you are going to say!” she 
exclaimed, with a little gesture of dissent; 
but this woman is perfectly lovely.” 
: They all are, at first!” he laughed. 
, ae is really; and quite a romantic his- 
the, Brute of a husband, you know, and all 
nat sort of thing, stood it with the patience 
of an angel for ten years, but had to leave him 
a) Jast. And do you know?” waxing warm 
and wrethful over the fortunes good and bad 
of her new friend, “that, though he is enor- 
mously wealthy, he only allows her eight 
vndred a year! Isn’t it shameful?” 
,, Scandalous | ” agreed Reine, still jestingly. 
t "he poor woman, after being accustomed 
for ten years to every 1 has to economise 


m a horrible fashion: I i 
must be a brute!” subalomsn aR: 


‘You see, you ladies shouldn't leave your 
spouses!” 


lawful 








“Oh, yes, we should sometimes. I am sure 
when you see her you will say she was right 
She is charming! I am delighted that she has 
taken a little place near here, a cottage ornée, 
with a garden that slopes right down to the 
river, so I shall see a good d®a! of her.” 

“Until you find another lion!” 

“She will content me for a long time!” 
and then, having arrived before a lady in 
white, who was sitting in a basket-chair under 
the friendly shade of a copper beech, she said, 
“ Madame St. Just, may _p wrtlea wom Monsieur 
Reine to you?” 

The lady turned round, lifted her eyes 
slowly, and lo! Claud found himself bowing 
before Blanche. 

For ® moment the ground seemed to heave 
under his feet, the trees and the blue sky be- 
came blurred and indistinct, the strains of the 
band faint and far away, then he heard the 
old well-remembered tones say: 

“M’sieur Claud! Is it possible!’ 

“Quite possible, Madame St. Just,” he re- 
joined, a ring of unconscious bittertiess in his 
voice.” 

“Oh, so you know each other!” exclaimed 
their hostess. “Then I'll leave you together,” 
and mercifully she went off and left them 
alone with their agitation. 

“¥ did not think to meet you here,” she 
said, gently, the dusky eyes upraised to meet 
the blue ones, fixed rather angrily on her face. 

“No. Yet I am always here!’ 

“T have not known Mrs, Lennox long.” 

“No. So she told me.” 

“And,” she said, after a slight pause, “I 
“er she told you more?” 

*Do you mean about your married life?” 
he queried, stelidly, though his pulses were 
beating like sledge hammers, and the blood 
coursed wildly through his veins. 

“Yes. About my miserable married life.” 

“She told me something from which I in- 
ferred that you and your husband did not get 
on age yee d well together.” 

“Not get on particalarly well!” she echoed 
with a dissonant laugh. “That is one way of 
putting it. . Oh, M’sieur Claud!” she ex- 
claimed a moment later, with a rapid change 
of manner, relapsing into the Blanche of old 
days somewhat, “it was horrible. One long 
agony. No one can tell what I suffered.” 

«Boor child!” he said, with almost uncon- 
scious tenderness, relapsing too into his old 
manner. “It must have been terrible. What 
made you marry him?” 

“J—I was so utterly wretched,” she faltered, 
feeling constrained to disburden herself to 
this man who for so many years had been the 
recipient of all her childish troubles and a 
ready sympathiser. ‘Father's wife (she could 
not call the greasy, curled dirty creature who 
had taken her dear mother’s place, by that 
endearing title) hated me, and made my life a 
burden. Believe me or not as you will, M’sieur 
Claud, but at times I actually had not enough 
to eat!” 

“The atrocious old wretch!” he cried, 
violently. “I feel that I could kill her!” 

She lifted her sad eyes and gave him a swift 
glance of surprise. He see so very much 
in earnest and looked as though if Madame 
Seymour had been there she would have fared 
b 


adly. 

KS Of clothes I had none new, and everything 
was too tight or too short. I was a ridiculous 
figure, and then father,” here the clear’, bird- 
like tones faltered and grew husky, “altered 
towards me. He grew cold and indifferent, 
seemed to have ceased to love me, and that 
was so hard.” ' 

“Naturally. His mind was poisoned against 
you by that old fiend!” 

“Eyen when he was dying she did not let 
me know until it was too late. He was dead 
when I reached Boulogne.” 

“If still alive she certainly ought to be 
hanged!” he ejaculated, savagely, as he 
thought of how she had ruined his life and 
that of the woman beside him. 

“{ thought when Monsieur St. Just urged 
me to marry him that it would be a means of 


| Ine. 





escape from her cruelty. Alas! i did not count 
the cost of my action, To be his wife was 
infinitely worse than to be Madame Brun’s 
slave.” 

“T can well imagine that. 
been horrible !” 

“Indescribable! When I look back on the 
years I lived with him I wonder that I did 
not ge mad, or put an end to my miserable 
existence.” 

“Why did you not write and tell me of 
your troubles, Blanche? Surely you knew I 
would come to you!” he asked, tender re- 
proach in his tones, 

“I did write to you,” she exclaimed, lifting 
her eyes full of surprise and inquiry to his, 
“over and over again! Wrote, begging you 
to get me a situation as governess to little 
children in England; wrote until I grew 
weary of appealing to you when you seemed 
to have ceased to care even to hear from me.” 

“For months before I saw the announce- 
ment of your marriage I never received a 
single line from you,” he said, hoarsely. 
“Someone must have intercepted our letters.” 

“But who?” she queried, bewilderedly. 

“That wretch, Madame Brun! I won't 
call her anything elke. 1 won't give her the 
title that belonged to your mother.” 


Tt must have 


“To what end?” asked the woman beside 
him, faintly. 
“To serve some vile purpose of her own. 


(iood heavens! To think how she has spoiled 
two lives—yours and mine. Oh! Blanche, if 
you could only have borne your troubles and 


| miseries a little longer I should have come to 


claim the fulfilment of that promise yeu made 
You remember?’ 

“Yes, 1 remember,” she said, slowly, and 
as she spoke a vivid blush crept up to the 
roots of her- soft dark’ hair, for she was be- 
ginning to understand 

“TI was coming to ask you to be my wile,” 
he went on, recklessly, his miserable eyes 
fixed despairingly on her lovely, blushing face 
“T wanted you, Heaven only knows how much, 
before. But I dared not ask you, for I had 
no home to offer you, and like « poor fool, 
from a mistaken sense of honour, | lelt you 
free. If I had only bound you to me. If 
I had only made you say that you would bo 
my wife when I came to fetch you we—— 

“We should have been happy, Monsicur 
Claud,” she said, with a faint smile, “for I 
have never yet broken a promise.” 

“I know that. Blanche, you would have 
been mine now, instead of his.” 

“ And so that was to have been your treat 
for me?” 

“That was to have been my treat for you 
Blanche,” he bent down over her, his pas 
sionate eyes sought hers, “tell me, would it 
have been a treat?’ 

For some minutes there was silence between 
them. The sunlight, filtering through the 
thick leafage, fell in chequered patches on the 
smooth sward, the soft balmy breeze biew 
gently past theni, strains of music were wafted 
towards them, the air was redolent and heavy 
with the sweet perfumes of summer and 
languidly intoxicating. 

She felt the subtle influerce of his pregence, 
that magnetic power which he had Bwaye 
influenced over her. But she shook it off with 
an effort, and rose to her feet. 

“Monsietr Claud, you must not ask mo 
such questions as that now. Remember, I am 
a wife.” 

“Forgive me,” was all he said, while for a 
moment he seized her hand and pressed it 
between his, for they were in a rather remote 
corner of the grounds sheltered from dbserva- 


tion. 3 
“ Willingly,” she penpended, with a bright 
smile. “And now shall we go and listen to 
the music?” ¥ # 
“You are living near here, I believe?” ho 
said, after a while, when he grew calmer. 
“Yes; at Fernside. Do you know it?” _ 
Very well, Percival. You remember Perci- 
val?” 
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“Yes, well. The big man with the red 
beard and red hair and red face and eyes.” 

“Yes, the ‘study in red,’ as we used to call 
him. Well, he had Fernside after he married, 
and many a pleasant evening I spent ‘there | 
with him.” ans. 

“IT hope you will spend some pleasant | 
evenings there with me,” she told him. “I am 
always at home on Mondays.” 

“May I call?” he queried, very eagerly. 

“Tf you wish to.” 

“T do most sincerely, Blanche 
know—that—my old—friend? ” 

“T—J thought it might be painful to you 
now.” 

“The pleasure will outweigh the pain,” ha | 
told her, and it certainly seemed as though it | 
did, for Claud Reine became a very constant | 
visitor at Mrs. St. Just’s river-side cottage, and 
was never absent on one of her Mondays. 

People began to get accustomed to seeing 
his Ieonine head towering above everyone 
else’s in her rooms, and gradually from going 
on Mondays he ee by almost imperceptible 
degrees into a daily visitor, and shé felt “ dis- 
trait.” and languid if twenty-four hours passed 
without her secing him, while to him the 
whole day was out of joint if several hours 
were not spent in her society ; and people were 
not wanting—the pious, goody-goody sort, of 
course-—who turned their eyes up to Heaven 
and groaned and grew dolorously loquacious 
over Cloud Reine’s friendship for the charming 
and fasciuating grass-widow. 


Surely you 


mouth brother, the Quaker. Even once a 
“Shaker” found his way to her house; but 
the atmosphere not proving congenial, he never 
appeared there again, and was neither missed 
nor regretted. 

The Salvation Army alone had not been 
represented at her soirées, Reine having ad- 
vised her to draw the jine at the Shaker. 

Nothwithstanding her friend’s jesting 
remarks and advice, she liked to gather 
around her “all sorts and conditions of men,” 
and it was no uncommon thing to see a Parsee 
with a little gold cap perched on the top of 
his head; or a Mahomedan, with a snowy 
turban surmounting his swarthy brow; or a 
Persian, with a diamond aigrette glittering in 
his cap ; or an Egyptian, with a kind of I-am- 
descended-from-Rameses air about him, mixing 
with German composers, Polisli singers, 
Swedish professors, French officers, English 
artists, Greek sculptors, Fralian nobles, and 
Russians, who, despite a certain amount of 
surface courtesy and polish, ‘displayed now 
and -again a hint that if they were 
“scratched” thé Tarfar would easily be 
found promenading the length and breadth of 
her bright, warm, perfumed rooms, mixing 
with the gay throng. 

People were to be met there that one did 
not see elsewhere, and the last new thing in 
society lions was always to be seen at Fern- 
sida. 





Madame St. Just was standing in the 
middle of her reception room, exactly under 
the chandelier that poured down on her a 








CHAPTER VII. 

Mra. St. 
pretty cottage, on the banks of old Father 
Thames, presented a gay aspect, as numerous 


Just was “At home,” and her | 


bright, yet subdued, light, as Reine saun- 
tered jn. 

He~-generally came before anyone else to 
secure a few moments, precious moments, 
alone with his charming hostess. 





lions, Jiterary, musical, artistic, and esthetic, 
promenaded to and fro the length of her charm- 
ing rooms, or sauntered out to the garden, 
lighted with fairy-like lamps, whose delicate 
epalins, blue, gold, and pink tints threw rain- 
bow gleams on the darkness where they hung, 
and left all without the circle of their brightness 
plunged in deeper gloom. 

For though the udzht was starry, with a 
cloudless blue sky, there was no moon to shin» 
whitely and icily above, and make all around 
light as day, revealing those leafy corners, 
‘which abounded in the Fernside garden, and 
doubtless there were young hearts in that blos- 
som-filied garden that beat more rapidly in 
the frieudly gloom which gave ample scope for 
the whispering of those soft nothings dear to 
lovers. ‘Those tender hand-pressures, those de- 
lightful confidences, those interchanges of vows 
that never could be, never would be made in 
the full glare of the lamplight, where any quick, 
intrusive eye might see and gauge the secret 
ef the close proximity of youthful heads, the 
clinging clasp of youthful hands, that were loth 
to unclasp and fall apart. 

As a rule, however, Madame St. Just’s 
guests were not of the sentimental order. 
They were past their first youth, their salad 
days, out of their teens, had got beyond the 
whispering and cooing stage, and a good many 
of them were married, and though by no 
means above a flirtation, did not seek dark, 
distant corners to flirt in, but boldly played 
at making love beneath the Salviata crystal 
chandeliers, that decked their hostess’s rooms, 
with thoir soft hued gracefulness, and lounged 
negligently on sofa and divan in the full glare 
of the light, “en evidence,” for everyone to see 
and criticise, if they chose to do ‘so. 

Bianche was naturally a trifle Bohemian in 
her tastes, and Reine also introduced a good 
many peoplo of a professional type to her; 
while Mrs. Lennox brought her “lions,” and 
the charming hostess welcomed warmly any 
one who had distinguished him or herself in 
the world of art, science, or literature, or who 
promulgated any new dogma or theory con- 
cerning religion. i 

Within, her gracefully decorated rooms 
might bo met the theosophist, the deist, the 
Swedenborgian, the spiritualist, the Ply- 


She turned to meet him with one of those 
tender smiles reserved for him alone, and ho 
was struck afresh by het youthful appearance 
and brilliant beduty, set off by the long, 
| sweeping gown of amber and white, clasped 

here and there by huge topazes set in a quaint 
| red cold setting. 
| She looked little more than twenty, though 
| perilously near rman and fair enough to tempt 
j f; and poor Reine was no 


| St. Anthony himse 
saint, only a man who loved her desperately ~ 
had done since she was a little toddling mite, 
and now found it impossible to tear her image 
from his heart, where it had been shrined so 
many years. 

“Anyone in particular coming to-night?” 
| he asked, as he held ‘her hand for a full 

moment. 

“Yes, the Marchesa de San Brindisi,” she 
| replied, as she gently withdrew it, pretending 
| to be busy adjusting the button of her glove. 

i “What, Salvador’s wife?” 

| “Yes, your old friend Salvador’s. You will 

| be able to renew your acquaintance with her, 
and to be introduced to the daughter.” 

“Is she bringing the daughter?” 

“Of course. Why, Juanita is the star of 

the season ! 
| “And so, naturally, you must have her at 
your reception,” he laughed, his blue eyes 
| fixed hungrily on her face. 

“ Naturally, and I really like the child.” 

“How old is she now?” ; 

“Sixteen, and so different from most girls 
of that age, who are a mass of artificiality 
and affectation!” 
| “You must remember most girls of that age 

have not had Juanita Brindisi’s experiences,” 
he reminded her, quietly. 

“No. What a romance in real life! Stolen 
at the age of two, and brought up in a little 
Neapolitan fishing village, recovered by her 
parents at fourteen, and made, in a couple of 
years, quite presentable and ladylike!” 

“A woman stole her, didn’t she?” be in- 
quired, lazily, as though the subject did not 
interest him particularly. 

“Yes. A servant who bore Salvador a 
grudge, and it was only when she was dying 
' that she sent for him, confessed the truth, 





and, restored him to his long-lost child, who 
was like any other fisher-girl, only mos 
beautiful !” 

“What a wretch the woman must haye 
been !” 

“You may well say that. You have not 
seen Juanita?” raising her eyes interroga 
tively to his, and dropping them at once on 
encountering a passionate glance. 

“ce ‘¢ 1 ” 

“She will surprise you.” 

“How? In what way?” 

“In the way of loveliness!” 

“Oh!” with a gesture of contempt, or it 
might be annoyance, “I am utterly tired of 
these very lovely women. They are mere 
statues. No life, no soul, no animation, no 
intellect. They rély solely on their personal 
charms, and weary one to death in an hou 
with their vapid commonplaces and intolerable 
ignorance!” 

“You won't find Juanita vapid. She is full 
of life and spirit, and yet so sweet and gentle, 
and ker face will be an inspiration for you. 
Picture a perfectly featured face, lit by two 
of the loveliest violet eyes you have ever seen, 
a mass of waving hair, the colour of ripe com, 
and a skia with that peculiar gold cunge 
through it, seen only in the faces of those 
much exposed to the influence of the sun and 
air, with a colour like that of a damask rose 
on the cheek, while her figure is superb, and 
full of a natural grace that our society grand 
dames would give a year’s income.to be able 
to copy successfully!” 

“Very charming, no doubt,” he rejoined, 
imperturbably, “only you know I don’t ad- 
mire fair women, Blanche.” 

“She is so lovely,” «he murmured, con 
fused!y, for his eyes were fixed meaningly on 


er. 

“ Possibly. But no woman is lovely to me, 
save you, dear!” 

“ But—you can’t—it won't—do. I can—b 
nothing—to you,” she said, incoherently 
“while I thought this—beautiful young girl 
might—learn to love—-you, and be—your wife 
—some day!” 

She was very white as she finished, and her 
lips quivered painfully, while he seized her 
hand and-tooked down into her eyes, anger 
and love struggling for mastery in him. 

“My wife!” he exclaimed, scornfully. 
“Do you think I shall ever let any woman 
occupy the place in my life that should be 
yours?” 

“Your life will be so lonely,” she said, 
gently. “Think of the future when——” 

“No, I will not think of that. I live in 
the present. I dare not look ahead, and you 
Blanche, you must be utterly indifferent to me, 
or you would not urge me to marry!” 

“J—J—" she was beginning tremulously, 
when the portiéres that draped the doorway 


j were flung back, and the man-servant an 


nounced 

“Mr. and Lady Sedgewick, and 
Martyn,” and forcing a smile to her white lips 
she went forward to greet her guests, who now 
flowed. in in an uninterrupted stream, and 
left Reine no opportunity of approaching her 

Later in the evening she came up to him and 
said 


A Tanal 
Colon 


The Marchesa has arrived. Come and 
renew your acquaintance with her, and let m# 
introduce you to the daughter!” 

“ Wilful woman!” he rejoined, with an affec- 
tation of mirth he did not feel, as he followed 
her across the room to where a very beaatifu! 
young girl sat beside a’rather portly but hand: 
some woman, surrounded by a little court o 
men, who made way for Reine to be introduce, 
and who was soon chatting of old times to the 
Marchesa. 

“M’sieur Claud is the artist who painted 
that ‘Reverie’ you admired so much at the 


Academy!” she said to her daughter, after 4 
while. , 
“Oh, did you?” exclaimed the girl, turning 





° * : he’ 
her violet eyes on him, and speaking in 4¢t 
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own liquid, musical tongue. 
such a lovely thing.” 
“JT had that honour,” since you admire it, 
Signora,” he said, gallantly. 
“Your masterpiece, I suppose?” queried 
Juanita. fs ‘ 
‘ “By no means, declared Madame St. Just, 
1 who had remained chatting with them, 
too. “ Monsieur Reine has done much better 
things than that, I think. There are some in 
his studio now that you would infinitely 
prefer.” 
sai Oh, I should like to see them,” exclaimed 
t the girl, with all the impulse of extreme 
f youth. 
“ “You hear,” said Blanche, turning to him 
with a little enigmatical smile, and a defiant 
gleam in her dusky eyes. “The Signora 
wishes to see your other pictures. You must 


“I thought it 






, ive areception at your studio. You cannot do 
a since a lady expresses a wish to honour 
9 
I you 


" “J shall be delighted, Marchesa, if you will 
bring your daughter,” said Reine, readily 
' enough, though for a moment his blue 
eyes rested rather coldly, almost angrily, on 
Blanche’s glowing arg face. “What 
day will suit you? Any afternoon next 
week I shall be at liberty between four 
} and six.” : 

“Shall we say Wednesday, then?. You have 
no engagement, Juanita?” 
“No, madre mia!” 

“Wednesday let it be, then, and I hope 
Madame shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
also,” he said, bowing with formal courtesy to 
Blanche. 

“J shall not fail to be there,” she re- 
joined, the smile deepening around her lips; 
and then, as though she had achieved some 
desired end, she flitted away through her 
brilliant rooms, leaving him at the young 
deauty’s side. 





OHAPTER VIII. 


The last guest had departed, the last car- 

: riage had rolled away in the distance, and 
Madame St. Just stood alone, in the perfumed 
solitude of her bouddir. 

She leant against a marble console table, 
and the light as it streamed down in a mellow 
flood on her face, showed it white and wan 
and worn, with an unutterable look of anguish 
in her dark eyes. 

“My heaven! how hard it is!” she ex- 
claimed aloud, throwing out her hands with 
an involuntary and irrepressible gesture of 
pain. 

“What is hard?” asked a voice; and she 
found Reine at her elbow. “Trying to send 
me away from you? It is worse than hard ; 
it is cruel!” 

“You still here?” she said, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes. I have often stayed before, after your 
other guests have gone,” he said, coolly, look- 
ing down at her with eyes that were full of a 
dangerous passionate light, “Why should I 
fot stay to-night?” 

“There is no reason,” she returned, tryin; 
to speak steadily and calmly. “Only—I h 
not seen you for some time, and I fancied you 
bad gone with——-” 

“Juanita Brindisi,” he put in, bitterly. 
No, I prefer your society to hers,” adding, 
as she made a little gesture cf annoyance, 
you see, I am faithful to my first love, and 
fidelity, even in a man, is vexing and incon- 
venient sometimes !” 

“Oh! why will you say these things?” she 
asked him, pitifully, raising her deaky eyes, 
Which were suspiciously bright, to bis. 

“Because I love you,” he said, hoarsely, 
trembling from h to foot with barely re- 
pressed passion, “because I cannot bear to 
think that you can cofitemplate calmly ‘my 

coming another woman’s lover. Why, if I 
thought another man kissed you I would kill 
him! You hear, kill him! Strike him dead at 
Your feet”? 


be 


u 















“Claud!” she ejaculated, shrinking back 
from his eyes, blazing with rage. 

“Don’t shrink away from me,” he implored, 
and the next moment she was in his. arms, 
with her face pressed against his breast, and 
his arms clasping her with nervous force, that 
made it impossible for her to free herself, and, 
with her brain in a whirl, her senses numbed 
and bewildered, for a brief, burning while she 
yielded to that passionate embrace, lay un- 
resisting in his arms while he kissed lip, and 
brow, and cheek, murmuring mad words of 
love and anguish. 

“Let me go!” she enitreated at last, as 
reason reasserted itself. “Unclasp your arn: 
This is worse than folly, It kills me. Oh! 
have pity. Think how hard my jain duty is 
already, don’t make it harder for me'” 

“I will make your life all joy, dearest,” he 
urged, madly. “ Let me stay with y2u aiways.” 

“Claud, Claud, you forget,” she cried, .sor- 
rowfully. -“ You would despise me if I yielded 
to your prayer ” 

“Never!” he told her, emphatically. 

“You think not now; but you would, you 
would !” 

“No, Blanche. You are the one love of 
my life. With you life would be a delight, 
without you a misery. I love you so dearly 
that I forget even my honour. I will give up 
anything, everything, to win you. My own, 
my darling, don’t turn me away from your 
presence, don’t make my life utterly barren 
and drear. I long for you so much; come to 
me, dearest !”’ 

“Claud, you are mad to-night!” she ga pea. 
“Tn your cooler moments you witl regret. this. 
Remember, though my husband has cutraged 
every feeling of affection in my heat, I em 
still his wife !” 

Reine crushed her closer in his arms, and 
set his teeth hard at this. 

“What should I be in my own eyes if I 
could be false to the vows I made at the 
altar?” j 

“You would not think of that if you loved 
me,” he groaned. 

“Dear!” she said, quietly, raising her sor- 
rowful eyes to his, “I love you better than 
anything else in the whole world, save my 
honour—far better than life, for without you 
life is a blank, Do not doubt that. It is not 
in our power to give or withhold love, and 

hough we may commence it when we like, we 
must certainly end it when we can, which 
with me will be when my heart has ceased to | 
beat. It is all misery and wretchedness for | 
us. Unknowingly, I have spoiled your life. | 
But for me you might now have a wife, home, | 
children ; might be happy and content!” and 
a sudden heart-breaking sob broke from her 
white lips. 

* Hush, darling !’ he said, gently. “No 
other woman would have contented me !” 

“But you must try to find some weman, 
Claud, that will content you, she said, in a 
low tone, drawing herself from bis embrace, | 
and standing before him with quivering lips, 
the lovely See still lovely, though white ‘as 
driven snow, and drawn with anguish. “We 
must not, dare not, go on like this. When we 
met our old friendship was revived on what 
seeméd to me a safe footing; but the con- 
fidence and sympathy between us, the mutual 
interest in the dim, dead past has proved too 
strong for us. Gradually you have become 
my constant companion, and what happiness 
it has been. But now—now,” with a weary 
sigh, “that we have betrayed ourselves we 
must not meet so often. You—you—-must 

, Claud!” 
“Blanche!” he exclaimed, as though she 
had struck him, his voice sharp with pain. 

“You must!” she repeated, more firmly, 
though her face was deathly white, and her 

were entwined poser: mam “Tt will 
be our safety. Think of that sweet girl you 
met to-night. Try—to love—her—to think— 
of her—as your future—wife. She is an ardent 
worshipner of your genius, deeply interested in 
you; it will be but a step to love!” 











“For her, perhaps,” he rejoined with a hol- 
low laugh, “ for me——-? Do you really mean,” 
he went on rapidly, “that I am to marry 
another woman, go out of your life for ever, 
forge fetters only to be loosened by death?” 

“It. will be better so,” she said,’ faintly. 
“In time you may forget me!” 

“Never!” and with a heart-breaking sob 
he threw himself on his knees, burying his 
face in the soft folds of her gown, while a 
storm of passionate misery shook him, strong 
man though he was. el 

~ - * 

Madame St. Just did not see her unhappy 
lover again for three weeks—three of the 
longest, dreariest weeks she had ever spent. 

She carefully avoided going to any place 
where she was likely to meet him; in fact, she 
hardly went out at all, pleading indisposition, 
and spending the days in her flower-filled 
garden, trying to fight down and conquer the 
agony and misery she was enduring 

On the evening of the day, exactly three 
weeks after her reception, she was sitting by 
the window alone in her boudoir, gazing with 
sad, unseeing eyes at the starry dusk, when 
the door opened, and Reine entered. 

He did not greet her in the ordinary way, 
but said, abruptly : 

“T have done as you wished.” 

“You-——” she began, in faltering tones. 

“T have proposed to Juanita Brindisi.” 

“ And she?” looking up at him with eyes in 
which fear and hope were curiously blended. 

“And she has accepted me. Tne poor child 
actually cares for me!” he ejaculated, bitterly. 
“For me, who have not an atom of love to give 
her. Tell me I have done right!” he burst 
out, suddenly flinging -himself on his knees 
— her, and leaning his head against her 

nee. 

“You have done right, I think, I hope,” 
she replied, tremulously, laying one cool, little 
hand on his hot brow. “ And—in—the future 
EAC, may be happy, you may grow to care for 

er 


“ Hardly,” he said, doubtfuilly. “My love 
is all yours. I am not hypocrite enough to 
pretend otherwise to mys:lf. Since I cannot 
have you, and you wish it, I mean to marry 
Juanita, and possibly I may make her a toler- 
able husband, but I do not hope to be happy. 
Happiness and I parted years ago, when I read 
the announcement of your marriage.” 

“Poor Claud!” said the woman he loved 
very tenderly ; and then there was silence be- 
tweep them for a long while, and in the silence 
she could hear the heavy throbs of his heart. 

“ When—-is—it—to be?” she asked, after a 
while, in suffocating tones. 

“In a month’s time; and we shall go to 
Rome at once. And now, dear, these are the 
last hours we shall spend together alone. 
This is our parting—and bitter as death; let 
us shut out the world, and think, speak only 
of our two selves. Live for me alone during 
these brief moments, love me, kiss me. After 
to-night I shall give myself over to her, and do 
my duty—hard though it will be; but to-night 
I will think. but of you, and you of me,” and 
he drew her into his arms in a long, last, silent 
embrace. 

Their agony, their love for each other, was 
all too deep for words. 
o * . 

Blanche never knew how she lived through 
the wretched days that intervened. 

Her faculties seemed numbed; her sense of 
pain and anguish deadened, and she was 
dumbly thankful for that mercy. Only she 
felt that the crowning horror, the hour of 
terrible trial would be when she stood by the 
altar and saw the man she loved with her 
whole heart and soul pledge his yows to 
another woman. 

Of course, she had been invited to the wed- 
ding ; equally of course, she felt constrained 

go- 
It would look so odd if she stayed away. 
The Marchesa was a friend of some years’ 


\ standing ; she had evinced the greatest interest 
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in Juanita, while everyone knew Reine had 
been a friend of her father’s. 

There was no help for it. The ordeai had 
to be faced. She tried to interest herself 
about the new gown she ordered for the wcca- 
sion; and she sent the young bride: sone 
handsome presents; amongst others the su:te 
of opals set in steel, because once Juanita 
said she would be quite happy if she possessed 
such lovely jewels ; and the girl, in her grateful 
letter of thanks, said shé would wear them 
on her wedding morn. 

The day dawned dark and gloomy; thece 
was a sultry heat in the air—a heaviness 
which told of the presence of electricity, and 
presaged a storm. 

Blanche -rose early, and while still at her 
toilet her maid brought her a telegram. Qne 
glance at it sufficed. She.was free! 

Her husband had died the night before in 
a fit of apoplexy. But her freedom had come 
too late! , 

She fainted, and remained insensible for 
nearly an hour, 

When she recovered she put the telegram 
in an envelope, and told the maid to get a 
messenger to take it to Reine’s rooms, for she 
had come up to town, and was staying at the 
Diamonds Hotel, not twenty minutes’ walk 
from his place. 

She could not go to the wedding, of course, 
a@ newly-made widow, and he must know. the 
reason. Then she sat down by the window, 
and watched the forked lightning as it played 
down the street, the threatened storm having 
broken with terrific force. 

About half an hour later the door of the 
room was thrown open violently, and a man 
rushed in and flung himself at her feet, grasp- 
ing her hands convulsively. It was Reine. 

“Free, Blanche!” he gasped, hoareely. 
“You are free at last, mine at last!” 

“You forget,” she said, gently, “ that this is 
your wedding-day.” 

“No. But I cannot—will not marry her 
now!” 

“You must, Claud. Think of your honour.” 

“My honotr must go,’ he rejoined, 
doggedly. “I could not marry another 
woman, knowing you to be free.” 

“Dear, you must, for my sake,” she urged. 

“Don’t,” he cried, miserably. “I cannot.” 
et You will, Claud. - Your bride is ready. 


1 

“Blanche!” he groaned, springing to his 
feet, “TI pyrould rather die by my own hand 
than marry her now.” 

“Die afterwards,” she said, in a low tone, 
“if you find you cannot live; but go now and 
fulfil your vow.” 

With a gesture of assent and despair, he 
turned to leave her, when a brilliant, blind- 
ing, jagged flash of lightning lit up the 
room, and with a cry she covered her eyes. 
In a moment he was at her side again, and 
held her within the protecting circle of his 
arms; and she, dazed, frightened, and be- 
wildered, hid her face on his breast—that dear 
shelter she longed to call her own for ever 
more. 

And as he stood holding Blanche to his 
heart his bride stood at the window of a 
hotel only a few streets off, in all the gleaming 
whiteness of her bridal aftire, with the fateful 
opals gleaming on breast, brow, and arms, 
watching the storm, and the flash of light 
ning that momentarily blinded Blaikhe, 
attracted by the steel setting, struck Juanita, 
and with one low moan she fell back among 
her bride-maidens, a blackened, disfigured 
corpse. 

Claud Reine was free! Free to wed the 
only woman he had ever loved, for weal or 
woe, with all ffs heart, and soul, and 
strength. 

[THE END.] 





Frxpino Favir wita Hrm.—She: Do you 
know what I'd doif you should try to kiss me? 
He: “No; why?” “Oh, nothing; only you 





Facetize 


Tax earth is democratic; it goes around 
with everybody. 

Wuen we say that a man is sound, we mean 
that he agrees with us, 


Bupcety says the most difficult part of a 
drinking song 1s the “refrain.” 

So you and Bagsley were out shooting. 
Did you shoot anything?” “I shot Bagsley. 


THE young man who has too much specula- 
tion in his eye is apt to get into the hands of 
the police. 

“He is ageing very rapidly, is he not?” 
“ Well-—at the usual rate! Sixty “seconds to 
the minute.” 


Sxiccs: “Snags, your chickens came over 
into my garden.” Mr. Snags: “Yes, and 
they didn’t come back.” 

Laby Guest (to small boy): “Why, Willie, 
how tanned you are!” Willie (frankly): 
“Yes’m; father done it.” 

Suz (in hammock): “ Well, sir, there’s such 
a thing as coming too near.” He: “Would 
you rather I went too far?” 

Fussy Ovp Gentreman: “There’s a fly on 
your nose, mum.” lIrascible Old Lady: 
“Well, he ain’t yours, is he?” 

Ir is a wise child that gces out of the room 
to laugh when papa hits his thumb instead of 
the picture nail with the hammer. 


Suxpay-scnoon TgacHrr: “When your 
father and mother forsake you, who will take 
you up?” Small Boy: “The perlice, sir.” 

Horrivrep Morner : “I should like to know 
how you happened to let young Simpkins kiss 
you?” Daughter; “I—I thought no one was 
looking.” 

A HEALTH journal says that you ought to 
take three-quarters of an hour for your dinner. 
It. is well also to add a few vegetables and 
some meat. 


Par (to parrot who has finished whistling 
“God Save the King”): “Begorra; it's a 
good thing ye hev green fithers on yez; if yer 
was a canary l’d twist yer neck for yez.” 

Hearp 1s A Boox-Store.—“I sup that 
work in sixty volumes is an encyclopedia?” 
“No; it is called-‘The Love Letters of a 
Mormon Elder.’ ”’-—-Avgust “Smaré Set.” 

Sar Owrp Her One.—Firet Society Girl: 
“TI cannot see myself as others see me, you 
know.” Second Society Girl: “Oh, I don’t 
know. You might look at your picture in this 
morning’s paper.” 

Currton Downs.-—First Lady: “My grand- 

father was a Leicestershire Smith.” Second 
Lady: “ Well, I don’t mind telling you that 
my father was a London butcher, but don’t 
let it go any further.” 
Cosromwer (to head-waiter}: “Here, this 
clumsy fellow has spilled over half of my cup 
of tea down my back! MHead-Waiter . (to 
clumsy waiter, sternly): “Bring this gentle- 
man a full cup of tea instantly !?’ 

Human Nature.—‘‘It is your plain duty, 
and——-’_ “Oh; -yes; and that is what makes 
it so unattractive. I wish we could, once in 
a while, have a duty so ornamental that it 
would be a pleasure to contemplate it.” 

A varce vafe was being hoisted through an 
office window, and, as a precautionary 
measure, a sign had been sineil on the side- 
walk, reading: “Danger Below!” A wag, 
passing, wrote beneath, “Safe Above!” 
“War weepest thou, woman?” “My Jord 
will be buried this day.” “My wife was 
buried yesterday. To-morrow I must get me 
another.” Whereupon the widow shook the 
ashes from her shining hair, dried her eyes, 
and, looking into the face of the widower, 





don’t seem to have any ctriosity.” 


ms 
ees 


Miss Summrr: “I heard to-day that Miy 
Dizzy’s hair came almost down to her feet,” 
Miss Palisade: “ What did she get it so long 
for?” 


“Wauat have you been doing for the lag 
year?” asked one shabby-looking man as he 
stopped another on the street. “Time,” was 
the laconic reply. 

“How much is Slikkins out on the last 
transaction?” asked one broker of another, 
“ He is ont of gaol,” was the reply, “ which is 
very lucky for him.” 

Tue Atchison Globe has noticed that when a 
very bashful man makes a-call all the chair 
tidies leave the chairs and stick to his back 
when he gets up to go. 


Mus. Jonnson: “Our servant girl is a per- 
fect gem. She is neat and obliging.” Ms, 
Bronson: “Ours is a perfect gem, too—an 
emerald. She is so green.” 


Buz: “Mamma, is grandma my sin!” 
“Your sin? Why, no.” “ Yes, she is, for ihe 
Bible says, “Be sure your sin will find you 
out,’ and she always finds me out.” 

Muiutican: “Take some of the medicine, 
Mary Ann. The doctor said it would ayther 
kill or cure without fail” Mrs. Mulligan: 
“ Arrah, but which will it do first?” 


A Bor has written a composition on th 
turtle, in which he says: “A turtle is not so 
frisky as a man, but he could stand a hot coal 
on his back longer without squealing.” 

“Dogs this photograph do me justice!” 
asked a belle of a young lady of her acquaint- 
ance. “It does something nobler, dear; it 
shows you mercy,” suavely replied the latter. 


Sunpay-soHooL TEACHER : “Tommy, do you 
know what the meaning of ‘Amen’ is!” 
Tommy : “ Yes; it’s what the people say when 
they think it’s time for the minister to stop.” 

Wix1rred {insinuatingly): “Mr. Randolph 
comes to see you 0 | day, doesn’t he!” 
Julia (with the sailor hat): “Oh, yes; but 
he’s easily entertained.” Winifred: “He 
must be.” 

Miss 8. : “It is dreadful that all your furni- 
ture was burned up in that fire in your house, 
Mr. Smith.” Mr, Smith: “ Yes, it was pretty 
bad; but,‘ then, we got rid of the cock- 
roaches.” ; 

Precocious Catip; “Papa, what is hum- 
bugf” Parent (with a deep-drawn sigh): 
“It is, my dear, when your mamma, pretends 
to be very fond of me, and puts no buttons 
on my shirt.” 

Bineo: “Things have gone so badly with 
me lately that I have had to compel my wife 
to make her own dresses.” Kingley: “Too 
bad. How does she look?” Bingo: 
* Daggers.” 

Rusticvs : “ You must have given the doctor 
a very favourable account of yourself for him 
to say it wasn’t nece to call again.” 
Cynicus: “Oh, no. I just told him my money 
had ran out,” 

“My boy, how can I get to the raiuway 
station from here?” “Have you got a ear- 
riage?” “No, my little lad.” “Ob, then 
you'll have to walk.” Disappears whistling @ 
very popular melody. 

Miss Gusugr; “You were in Mr. Crib’s 
class, were you not? I hear he passed his 
examination with great honour. Was it rivd- 
voce or written?” Mr. Sharpe: “ Well, to be 
exact, it was copied.” 

“TI pon’? know what Smith does with lus 
money.” “Not” “No, I don't. Yesterday 
he was short, and he is short again to-day. 
“Did he want to borrow from you?” “9, 
hang it, I wanted to borrow from him. 

Sux; “I notice that you are always glane- 
ing at the clock.” He; “Good gracious! 
You don’t suspect for a moment that I au 
weary of your company!” She: “No, buil 





smiled. “JF will be at home to-morrow, all I 
day,” she eaid. , 


suspect you have pawned your watch.” 
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Gleanings 


THE man who went to the tailor’s for a 
dove cote (coat) didn’t get it. 

Wrex may a cheese be said to resemble 
majesty ? When it is Aigh and mity. 

Waar part of a building would a proud 
man be h ely to avoid? A basement, 


Ay Oxp-Fasutonrd Sarvtation.—A society 
tas been formed in Paris for the purpose of 
restoring the old-fashioned method of saluting 
a lady by kissing her hand. At one time 
that was the only manner in which a French 
gentleman—and he is the most polite in the 
world—would think of greeting a ma oe As 
time passed on, however, the French became 
vastly impressed with the English method of 

ump-handling your how-d’y-do’s and good- 
ay and adopted its most absurd exaggera- 
tions. The revulsion of sentiment has now 
come, and the gallant Frenchman wishes once 
more to press his lips to my lady's knuckles, 


Ay Asxrovs Inquirer Answerrn.—Felicia 
R., of Towson, wants legal advice. She writes 
an excited hand, and says:— Dear, kind 
editor,—I wish to consult you about my neigii- 
bour. He has a goat, and he got into a 
yard and ate two quilts and the wash-boiler, 
and when I spoke to him about it he sneered 
and laughed, and that same evening he 
caught my little boy in the alley, and butted 
bim Is the fence. Should Y have him ar 
rested?” There is something wrong with that 
neighbour, The eating of the bedding and 
the boiler may be set down as a mere idio~ 
syncrasy, yet when he butted the boy in the 
fence he went too far. Have him arrested. 
By the way, why do you mention the goat? 


Gaesk Hussaxnn Hovsecerrers. — In 
Greece it is the custom for the man of tlie 
house to go out early in the morning, and not 
only to order the day’s food, but to send 
along with the boy who delivers it explicit 
orders how he wishes to have it cooked. In 
this connection it should be remarked that 
any man of Greece can cook any Greek dish. 
Grecian women seldom go to market, and 
<ften do not know how to cook as well as 
their husbands. These people eat very lightly 
in the morning, the meal consisting of fruit. 
At noon comes the first meal, the breakfast. 
From noon until four o'clock they sleep. 
This is the midday siesta. To call’ upon a 
Greek at this time were quite as rude as to call 
upon ah American at a corresponding hour 
in the morning. At four o’clock another light 
luncheon is eaten. The dinner, or hearty 
meal, is not eaten until late in the evening, 
sometimes as late as nine or ten o’clock. 


How 4 Man Wa.xs.—One of the remarkable 
things about a man’s walk is diagonal 
movement that characterises it. The hands 
and feet may be regarded as forming the four 
corners of & parallelogram, and the diagonal 
limbs are, of course, the right arm and left 
leg, and the left arm and right leg. By 

diagonal” movement is meant that the dia- 
gonal limbs during locomotion always swing 
m the same direction, The arms swing by 
the body like a couple of pendulums, and with 
a speed which entirely depends upon the rate 
at which he may be walking. athlete, 
Suxious to complete the given number of 

laps” in one mile or two, and outstrips his 
competitors, swings his arms to and fro with 
& quickness which corresponds gvith the 
motion of his swift feet; the business man 
aiways swings his arms with a motion which, 
if not so quick, exactly times with the motion 
of his legs. Now, if the motion be even care- 
lessly observed, it will be found that the right 
“rm swings forward the same time as the left 
leg, and when the right leg is advancing it. is 
the left arm which accompanies it. This 
diagonal movement of the limbs is the natural 
method ray by man when walking, 
and it is the rst and most apparent fact that 
one ascertains in studying human locomotion. 


‘spondent and melancholy, and his children, 





THE young lady whose feelings were “all 
worked up” has ordered a fresh supply. 


Tue fellow who is always right, because he 
is too lazy to labour under a mistake, is 
around again. 


; Warn you get into a sewing-machine room 
in a tailoring concern, you find that all the 
fellers are women. 


Brarixe Reverses.—As a rule, women bear 
fortune’s reverses better than men. A woman 
performs little acts of self-denial as a matter 
of course; she gives up her own personal 
luxuries, or even necessaries withou, comment 
or complaint; therefore her deeds of wnsei 
fishness oftem escape notice. The average 
man cannot do this. He may relinquish some 
big thing without a growl; his conduct in u 
great renunciation may be characterised by 
the same exemplary patience which marks 
women at Such a time, but, should the sting 
of unaccustomed poverty be so severe as to 
take from him any of the trifles which he 
treats as a matter of course, he becomes 
merose, and his temper suffers in consequence. 


Aw Arnovt tHe Ears.—Coarse-natured per- 
sons seldom have well-shaped ears. They go 
with a refined temperament. It is, however. 
only among the more refined and _ civilised 
peoples that small ears upon women are con- 
sidered pretty, and a mark of aristocratic dis- 
tinction. The Chinese, who admire small eyes 
and tiny feet, look upon long, large, and 
drooping ears as marks of beauty. A woman 
who. has small, shell-like ears at twenty years | 
of age should not be too proud. At forty-six 
she will possess medium-sized ears, and at 
sixty la ears. This is a fact, and is proved 
by some busybodies who are not happy unless 





making someone miserable. Another curious 
revelation is that nobody in the world has a} 
pair of perfectly-matched ears. In most | 
people the two differ perceptibly, not only in| 
shape, but in size, and frequently they are not | 
laced precisely alike on the head. They 

tray one’s age, too, in the most heartless 
fashion, and with great accuracy. After youth 
is past they assume an increasing harshness of 
contour. A pretty woman, whose first youth 
has departed, may not show the fact in other 
ways, but these tell-tale features will surely 
betray the story of the flight of time. Then 
there are the wrinkles that come just in front 
of the ear during later life—a fatal and 
ineradicable - sign. 


Errectuatty Curep.—An Englishman, who 
had among his ancestors a number of men and 
women who committed suicide, became de 


who knew the hereditary taint, were much 
worried about him. A physician told him 
that mental fatigue was his trouble, and pe:- 
suaded him to try an experiment. The man 
was a very busy man, and scoffed av the idea 
of taking a nap in the middle of the day. 
He finally agreed to this. He would sit in 
his easy-chair every afternoon with his hands | 
on his knees, holding a dinner-bell in both 
hands. If he lost consciousness and went, to 
sleep, he would be willing to sleep for as 
long a time as it would take for the dinner- 
bell to fall to the floor and wake him up. 
The doctor who ‘suggested this: arrangement 
declared that the mere mental relaxation of 
going to sleep, if only for a few seconds, 
would suffice to save him. He invited his 
patient to study the activity of the brain 
y noticing how many things he could dream 
while thé ‘dinner-bell was falling to the floor. 
Every day for many months the man with the 
suicidal heredity sat down after luncheon 
with the dinner-bell in his hands. Every day 
he went to sleep, slept for half a second while 
the bell fell to the floor, and his mental 
condition improved ‘steadily, partly becaase 
of the rest which his mind got through losing 
consciousness for a second, and partly because 
of his interest in the extraordinary dreams 
which passed through his brain while the bell 





was falling. 


To Corz Sza Siccnzss.—A siniple preven- 
tive of sea sickness is to draw a long and 
vigorous breath at frequent intervals. The 
explanation is that the extra oxygen added 
to the blood lessens the sensitiveness of the 
lobe of the brain that produces sea sickness 
by reacting on the stomach. 


AnmaL Instrnct.-—A curious detail of the 
Martinique eruption is the prevision of disaster 
which almost all the animals in the_ island 
seem to have had. Cattle became so uneasy 
that they could hardly be managed, dogs 
hewled continually and showed every symp- 
tom of fear, the snakes left the vicinity of the 
volcano, where they abound, and even the 
birds ceased to sing and left the trees on the 
mountain side, All thisavas in April, weeks 
before the outbreak. 


GARBER Sonoois.—In almost: every large 
city there are schools of instruction for young 
men who wish to become barbers. For a few 
dollars they may thus get a preliminary course 
of instruction that will obviate the necessity 
of his spending two years of apprenticeship 
in a shop, as he was obliged to do a few years 
ago. In big cities there are always plenty of 
men who will go a long way for a free shave, 
so the barber school pupils have plenty of 
subjects to practice upon. In some of the 
New York schools they are able to handle 
more than one thousand men a day. As they 
bergme proficient they get employment as 
extra hands in barber shops on Saturdays, and 
in that way earn money to continue ‘their 
schooling until they are competent to take a 
steady situation. 

Drive Disease Intro Trees.—A_. very 
curious superstition appears to be gaining 
ground in- Berlin, says Health, and claiming 
a large number of supporters. Three “ doc- 
ters” have established a reputation for era- 
dicating disease from men and beasts and driv- 
ing it into trees. The cures are effected at 
nights on Tuesdays and Fridays of the week 
of full moon. A needle is stuck into the skin 
oye: the affected part of the body and remains 
there until.a few drops of blood appear. The 
blood is collected in a sheet of paper, and the 
paper is rolled in the shape of a pill. The 
“doctor” then goes in a wood alone, carry- 
ing the pill, selects a tree, and inoculates the 
bark with the pill. The process of blood- 
letting. and inoculation is repeated three 
times. 

Posstmpriirres or Corx.~-Wonderful possi- 
bilities’ are afforded by the grain of corn. 
There are thirty odd products made from it, 
as follows:—Six kinds of mixing glucose, 
used by refiners of table syrups, brewers, 
leather manufacturers, jelly makers, fruit pre- 
servers and apothecaries; four kinds of 
crystal glucose, used by manufacturing con- 
fectioners; two kinds of grape sugar, used 
by brewers principally and tanners; anhy- 
drous sugar, used by ale and beer brewers 
and apothecaries; pearl starch, used by cotton 
and paper mills; powdered starch, used by 
haking-povder manufacturers, cotton and 
paper mills; refined grits, used by brewers 
iustead of brewers’ grits; flourine, used by 
ficur mixers without detriment; four kinds 
of dextrine, used by fine fabric, paper-box, 
mucilage and glue manufacturers, apothe- 
caries, and many others requiring a strong 
adhesive agent; corn oil, used in table oil 
mixtures, lubricating-oil mixtures, manufac- 
turers of fibre shade cloth, paint and simi- 
Jar industries where vegetable oils are em- 
ployed ; corn oileake, for cattle feeding pur- 
noses, rubber substitute, corn- germ, British 
sum. a strong adhesive medium; granulated, 
which competes with gum a abic and is used 
euceessfully in its place ; distilled spirits, used 
in -the manvfacture of smokeless powder; fusil 
oil, used in the manufacture of bourbon 
whisky; alcohol for commercial uses in the 
manwfacture of cologne, spirits and high 
wines, cornmeal for food purposes, corn next 
the cob, used in the manufacture of down, the 
brown husk or outer coating mattresses. 
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SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Sir William Carruthers has married a second time 
a woman of meana, bui lacking that unconscious re- 
finement and indefinable something that money can 
never give. She has a daughter, Brenda Grant, and 
it ia early apparent that the introduction of this 
young lady into the household at Thickthorn bodes 
mo good for the beautiful and ¢ thetic Hope Oar- 
ruthers, Sir William's daughter by his first wife. On 
the day the story opens a young man has met with 
a serious accident in the hunting field. A stranger, 
he is brought to Thickthorn, and before the night is 
out is in the throes of delirium tremens, 


CHAPTER VII. 


a UGH CHRISTIE breathed a deep 
| sigh of relief as he parted from Sir 
William at some junction, and 
a} continued his way to London 
See) = alone. 

He had felt constrained and bored whilst in 
the society of his future father-in-law, for he 
could not be supposed to feel much sympathy 
in a dead man he had never seen, more par- 
ticularly when the death of this aforesaid man 
meant so much to him in a pecuniary sense ; 
and as Sir William could do nothing but wake 
out of long dreamy silences to converse on the 
subject of Lord Tentenhias's sudden demise, 
Captain Christie found the railway journey far 
from entertaining, 

As soon as he was alone he made himself 
comfortable with his rugs, and fell to caressing 
his dark moustache, with a complacent smile 
on his lips. 

Hope’s easy surrender gave him pleasure, 
and Brenda's sudden indisposition was gratify- 
ing to his vanity and “amour propre.” 

He gave sundry little sighs of regret gver 
the fact that he had sacrificed his liberty at 
last. Away from Hope’s fresh young beaut 
and sweet ways her fascination faded; and ali 
that remained was the uncomfortable fact that 
‘be had settled his fate at last, and that he 
regretted it tremendously, notwithstanding the 
pecuniary relief and advantage accruing to him 
irom this arrangement. 

There was one point that was satisfactory tc 
bim, and that was that his future wife was, 
after all, chosen from his own class. 

“ Brenda is six times more amusing, and she 
is a thorough woman of the world,” he said -to 
himself; “but there would have been several 
*“mauvais quarts d’heures’ with her. I have 
«a shrewd suspicion she would have never 
hesitated to throw her money in my teeth when 
the mood so seized her, and that would have 
been vulgar and damnable! Now, Hope, even 
though she prove weak, school-girlish, and 
insipid,” he yawned dismally at the thought, 
“is at least a gentlewoman and an aristocrat 
to the tips of her little fingers. She will be a 
wife to be proud of, and that is one comfort. 

“ Aunt Agneta and mother would have been 
miserable with Brenda, and as for the Marquis, 
I think he would have disowned me. Funny,” 
mused on Captain Christie, “how Brenda 
loved to harp on the subject of Gainsborough. 
She had a perfect mania for talking about him. 
The element of enobbery I suppose—the title, 
and all the rest of it. 

“I believe,” the young man smiled to him- 
self, “she actually pictured a future in which 
she could figure as Lady Gainsborough, though 
how that was to be accomplished 1 don’t quite 
see, unless, with another yawn, “she ex- 
pected me to put ap end to Gainsborough, 
Steermount, and Errol all for her amusement. 
_ “I wonder, by the way, if she will vent her 
disappointment on Hope? She has a nasty 
temper of her own. must question Hop 
when T see her again, and if I find Madam 
Brenda bas been amusing herself in this sort of 









way, I shall have to teach her that whatever 
she chose to do to Miss Carruthers will not be 
permitted to Mrs. Christie!” 

And then Hugh rolled himself up and slept 
until he reached London. He had pleaded a 
hundred engagements to Hope for bis abrupt 
departure, chief among which was the neces- 
sity to see his mother immediately, and an- 
Nounce their marriage, although he knew very 
well that Lady Anne was absent from town 
on a visit to her sister, and that a letter 
would have done as well as a personal inter- 
view. 

But Hugh intended to carry his creed of 
selfishness unbroken and undisturbed, and the 
prospect of Thickthorn during the first days 
of mourning, added to the possible disagree- 
ables arising from Brenda’s temper, oecasi 
him to suddenly determine on departure. 

Hope was a dear little thing. She was. very 
much in love with him, and he was really very 
fond of her, but he could not sit and hold her 
hand all day while she shed tears over an old 
man who was absolutely nothing to him— 
Hugh. 

No, the idea was impossible. And, after all, 
Hope would have plenty of his society once 
they were married; and they must be married 
quickly, Captain Christie determined, for no 
purpose was to be served by waiting ; and, for 
his part, the sooner his connection with the 
sum of fifty thousand pounds was known to 
his creditors the more ‘satisfactory would be 
the result. 

He sent a telegram of a few tender words 
to announce his safe arrival to the girl, who 
was sitting crouched up in her bedroom, trying 
to realise that all that had come to pass was 
no dream, but a certain and exquisite happi- 
ness, and that the words that she had heard 
had been spoken by Hugh himself, and no 

h. 
This done, he dismissed Hope from his mind 
easily, and sighed with pleasure as he found 
himself in his cosy chambers. 

Certainly it was a great sacrifice to re- 
nounce bachelordom and give up all the free- 
dom, the amusements, the interests of a single 
man 


He dressed and went out to dine at the 
ciub, and the rest of the evening was spent in 
congenial, if somewhat Bohemian, society, 
ending in a supper party with little Gipsy 
Sefton, the dainty danseuse from the Extrava- 
ganza. 

If Hope could have had the power of double 
sight, if her lovely violet eyes could have 
travelled from the white-hung bedroom at 
Tifckthorn to that lamp-lit apartment in 
Mayfair, how would the smile have vanished 
from her sweet lips, and sleep have fled from 
her pillow; but, fortunately for her present 
peace of mind, and unfortunately for her 
future happiness, the child’s eyes were veiled 
from even a hint of the truth, and she slept 
and dreamed strange, soft, exquisite dreams, 
full of light and song and gladness, all born of 
that wonderful knowledge that Hugh loved her, 
Hugh had kissed her lips, and asked her to be 
his wife. 

Sir William had been hurried into sanction- 
ing his fairy’s engagement almost without 
knowing the full purport of what he did ; but, 
once away, he remembered all that was at- 
tached to his consent, and he sat down and 
wrote—for him—an exceedingly long letter to 
Captain Christie, full of anxious love for his 
child, and eager desire to impress on the young 
man the responsibility which he was ‘under- 
taking, and to entreat that, whatever came in 





aD 
the future, he would not fail in all endeayoy; 
to make his little girl as happy and contente; 
as was possible. 

It was a roughly-strung-together letter, yu 
it had a sterling. ring of love and pathos in it 
and would, or should, have appealed to ayy 
man with any. depth of feeling. ‘ 

Hugh Christie was bored, however, with 
such an epistle, and felt aggrieved with gy 
William. 

“One would think there was a possibility of 
my murdering Hope!” he said to himself, ys 
he threw the letter down on the table. “0 
course I shall make her happy! She loves 
me, and she is going to be my wife. No 
woman could want more than that. This 
heavy father sort-of business isa bore, and 
doesn’t impress me in the least!” 

His head ached slightly this first morning 
of his return to town. : 

Gipsy was famous for her indifferent cham. 
pagne ; and yet, with such resources at her dis. 

sal, things should have been managed better, 

ugh declared peevishly to himself. 

e felt annoyed with Sir William, annoyed 
with himself, with Hope, with all the world: 
but after awhile the effects of the supper party 
wore off, and he recovered his temper and 
spirits, 

His selfishness was too great to admit of 
much indulgence in anger; for there way 
nothing in the world on which he bestowed 
sufficient interest or attention to arousé deep 
feelings save himself. 

It had been arranged between Sir William 
and himself that the engagement should not 
be publicly announced until after the Earl's 
funeral; but there was no reason why bis 
mother should not be informed of the fact, 
and, indeed, every reason why she should 
know, particularly as Hope was shyly eager 
to receive a welcome from Lady Anne. %o 
the letter was written, a ring bought, and th 
matter dismissed from his mind, at least, in any 
prominent way. 

There were so many things to claim a man’s 
attention in town ; and Hugh managed to spend 
a very pleasant week, in which Hope's delicate, 
modest little declarations of love, as conveyed 
to him every day in her letters, came in very 
agreeably. 

“Thank heaven she is pretty,” he said to 
himself, fervently, now and then. “ Sinartened 
up a bit she will look very well. She is very 
young, which, though an advantage in one 
sense, will probably be a bore in another ; but 
no doubt she will*soon pick up ideas. If she 
sees a good deal of Aunt Agneta and Vere 
Curzon, for instance, all her bread-and 
butter airs will soon disappear. Poor little 
thing, she is very fond of me. There is some 
thing distinctly pleasant in the thought that 
she has never indulged in even the faintest 
shadow of a flirtation. She regards me, } 
suppose, as some wonderful knight or fairy 
hero~invests me with all the halo of romance 

ssible. 1 expect ber pretty little head is 

ll of dreams, and I figure as a king among 
them.” ; , 

Hugh smiled, as he leisurely enjoyed bs 
cigarette. ‘Not much romance or mally 
dreams ‘about Brenda Grant; but she would 
not have made a bad wife, for all that. She's 

ot her head set well on her shoulders, and 

ows what she is about, does Brenda She 
would have got on splendidly with the Ver 
division. She’s just that sort, and her smart- 
ness and money would have covered 2 mul: 
tude of social sins; but she would not have 
been in the running with Hope as far as the 
other set are concerned. ae! 

“JT expect Gainsborough will be weg, 
with Hope. She has enough blue hlvcd 
to satisfy the veriest tyro in these points. 
Brenda has the advantage in golden sovereig"*, 
but,” with a reluctant cheerfulness, “1 must 
be content, and fifty thousand will go @ good 
way,” and then Hugh remembered he “had 
not written his letter to Hope, and dashed off 
a few words that seemed to carry sincerity 





and conviction in every one of them; bu 
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Captain Christie had bad a great experience in 
these matters, and was gifted with a fluent 
pen. 

The result of this experience and fluency 
was oa Hope a pleasure that was not 
to be adequately described. - These letters 
from London, full of tender endearments and 
loving words, were something new and delight- 
ful to her. They seemed to bring Hugh so 
near, to knit closer the bonds which held his 
life with hers ; they seemed to dispel the clouds 
which had at first hung over her sudden hap- 
piness, making it seem as a dream and not @ 
Treaty. 

These letters were her companions and her 
confidantes ; to them she whispered the sweet 
thoughts and tender love her lips could never 
speak aloud; to them she told the story of her 
joys and hopes; with them she lay dreaming 
of the glorious happiness that had come to 
her in this the dawning of her life. 

She had always been a happy child, save 
only when Brenda’s sharp tongue made her 
wince, or some punishment for Dicky had 
vexed and pained her. These had been her 
only sorrows, and the natural sweetness and 
brightness of her disposition soon shook them 
off. But, Many 68 she had always been, this 
hew joy gave her a radiance she had lacked 
bef re, aud enhanced her beauty threefold. 

Dicky was, on .the whole, disgusted at 

Hope's forthcoming marriage. 
a Girls are no good when they are married,” 
he said, loftily. .“They daren’t say their 
sont fe their own, and I suppose you will be 
awiuly grand and stuck-up when you are 
Mrs. Christie !” 

Hope always blushed at this name. 

[ don’t think I shall change, darling,” 
she said, hurriedly. “And, in any case, I am 
not going to be married for ever so long 
~yJears and years !” 

Oh! aren't you? That's all you know 
te bog T bet you'll be spliced before 

other week has gone. Well, if not a week, 














“A MAN ONLY FALLS IN LOVE ONCE IN HIs LIFE,” HUGH SAID, “AS I HAVE DONE WITH YOU, HOPE!’ 


@ year, it’s all the same. You know what I 
mean.” 


“But you will come and stay with me, 
Dicky? You shall come whenever you like, 
and have just everything you want. 

Oh! most rash Hope! 

This very generous offer was received coldly 
by Dicky. 

“Don’t be too sure you can do what you 
like when you are married! I shan’t let my 
wife do anything without consulting me first, 
[ can tell you! 

Hope laughed at this, and passed her hand 
tenderly over the short-cropped curly hair. 


“IT want you to come and see Mr. Leicester 


one afternoon. He heard you whistiing in the 
corridor the other day, and he said he should 
like to see you.” 

“Oh! (ll come when I’m not busy,” Dick 
returned, with importance, “ How is he getting 
on, Hope? Can't he get up yet?” y 

The girl stirred the fire, and stood looking 
into it. 

“You don’t know how sorry I am for him, 
Ditky,” she said, speaking in a dreamy sort 
of way, as much to herself as to the boy. “It 
seems to hurt me to know there is anyone in 
the world so lonely and unhappy !” 

“What’s the matter?” queried Dicky, in- 
tent on shaping a ship out of a bit of wood. 
“Has he done anything wrong?” 

Hope woke with a start. 

“Done anything wrong? Oh, no! I am 
sure he has not,” she said, involuntarily, as 
her thoughts returned to that pale, picturesque 
face, with its earnest, beautiful eyes, and its 
proud, resigned look. “What made you ask 
that, Dicky?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” the boy answered, 
carelessly, strewing the carpet with chips and 
shavings in a most heedless fashion. “ 
though you were always unhappy if you'd 
been ah bf I say, Hope, is he much banged 
abcut? Can he use bis arm? Gunter says 
he will be a long time before he gets well, 


so I suppose he won’t go home for ever so 
long.” 

“He has not got a home to go to,” Hope 
said, slowly and almost sadly. 

“Crikey, what a funny thing! Just look, 
Hope. There’s a lovely stern for you!” Dicky 
exhibited his ship with much glee. “I bet 
Til make this float like anything.” Then he 
returned to the subject of Mr. Leicester. 
“Fancy a man not having a home nowhere. 
it does sound rum, and no mistake.” 

Hope was gazing at the fire, and Dick's 
grammar escaped her notice for once. Sho 
was thinking of Philip Leicester. He had 
occupied her thoughts very much during the 
last few days since she had ministered to him, 
and her tender heart was touched inexpres 
sibly by the remembrance that this man was 
| so destitute of all that made life, and more 
particularly her dwn life, worth living. 

That he was an honourable man she knew, 
for the landlord of the small inn whero 
Leicester had been staying for a few weeks’ 
hunting, spoke of him in the warmest terms, 
and regretted extremely that anything should 
nave happened to.so nice a gent. One as gave 
no trouble, and whose money was as safe as a 
bank! A character which Hope knew was 
not that bestowed on many a so-called smart 
man who ‘appeared M Littleshire in the 
hunting season, made himself comfortable in 
every way, regardless of expense, and ther 
retired, feaving his account unsettled, and 
with no prospect of being settled immediately. 

Besides this, one or two anecdotes of Ms. 
Leicester had reached Hope through Dr. 
Gunter—anecdotes of some kindly action that 
bespoke a warm heart and « generous nature, 
and certainly accorded well with the gcod 
opinion that Hope had formed pf the man, 
drawn from a thoughtful study of his face. 

His quiet, sad acceptance of his isolated lot 
gave Hope a pang she felt, had she been his 
sister, she ‘would have been so proud of him, 








and have loved him so dearly. 
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There was a nameless fascination about 
him. She fels drawn towards him by a dozen 
different things. His courtesy of manner, as 
shown to Jecks and the other servants as to 
herself, his patience in pain. 

Hope had experienced some nursing of her 
father, and had seen other men who had 


come to grief in the hunting field, and most 
certainly patience had not been their forte. 
Philip Leicester seemed to be absolutely heed- 


less of his ailments, 

. can afford to bear this with a certain 
amount of patience when one compares it 
with other accidents,” he said to Hope, with a 
faint smile one afternoon. 

“ Does that mean that you have experienced 
worse ones yourself, Mr. Leicester?” the girl 
asked, quickly. 

“I have had my share,” he answeréd, 
evasively. “In the rough life I have lived, 
Miss Carruthers, one is bound to come a crop- 
per now and then.” 

“Have you travelled much?” Hope asked, 
but with some hesitation. She did not wish 
him to think for a moment that she was 
anxious to — him, or otherwise betray 
@ curiosity about him. 

..“I think I have been mostly all over the 
lobe. I have been travelling since I was a 

y of eighteen, and now I am thirty-three. 

In so many years one can do a great deal, 
Miss Carruthers.” 
. “Indeed, yes,” Hope affirmed. “What a 
strange, eventful life you must have had, Mr. 
Leicester.. You should write a book; it would 
be so interesting. Why don’t you?” 

“TI am too restléss to settle to anything.” 

“Too. restless! Whyt” Hope laughed. “I 
think you are the very quietest person I ever 
knew. Do you know, you never move when I 
am reading to you! You lie so still sometimes 

am half afraid you have fainted, or gone to 


I 

= 

: e uttered a sort. of eager exclamation at 
this 


“Daddy is so different. He rolls and plunges 
about the bed like a porpoise, and he takes 
ever so long to get well, because he will fidget. 
He hates lying in bed, poor old Dads; but you 
—you are a perfect patient, Mr. Leicester!” 
- “Dr, Gunter did not say so at the begin- 
ning, I am afraid,” Hugh said, with a faint 
smile. 

Hope shivered. 

“But you were delirious, poor man. I saw 
you fora moment. I was so sorry for you.” 

“Did I frighten you?” Philip asked, 
eagerly, his pulses thrilling at the tender tone 
in her voice. 

It was a new and delightful experience to 
him, this girl sitting by his bedside, her 
voice, full of concern for him, sounding like 
music in his ears. It was almost like a dream 
-—-one of those few happy sunny dreams that 
came to him sometimes. 

It was so strange to him to be lying in this 
simple old bedroom, with its quaint chintz 
hangings, its sheets smelling of old cedar- 
‘wood and lavender branches, the air of home 
surrounding everything, and- the indefinable 
comfort and charm that seems to go with a true 
woman wherever she may be. 

It was this home and woman’s influence that 
was so new, and yet so old to him. It took 
him back long years, back to his boyish days, 
to his chiklhood. He seemed to pass over his 
fifteen years of wandering, of wild, reckless 
journeying to and fro on the face of the earth, 
and to have fallen again into those peaceful, 
happy days. 

n fancy he conld recall his mother when 

ope spoke. 

as he remembered her, and her voice had had 

that same soft, caressing touch, He grew 

wonderfully better in these days. Dr. Gunter 
was delighted at the success of his plan. 

“We shall have you up and out of this room 
in another week, Mr. Leicester,” he said, com- 
ing in upon the reading one afternoon, and 
scanning his patient. “Sir William wants to 


She had been almost as. young, ! 


carry you downstairs now, but I won't hear of 
that.” 

“ Daddy is always so impatient,” Hope said, 
with a smiie. 

Sir William had returned from Blairton 
Castle some days now. The Earl had been 
dead over a fortnight, and his successor, a 
cousin, was reigning in his stead. 

Brenda had sent her mother a curt 
announcement of her arrival at Monte Carlo, 
and Hugh wrote his tender love-letters every 
day, but had made no suggestion of returning 
te Thickthorn, at least for the moment. 

“Tmpatient!” cried Dr. Gunter. “Good 
Heaven, he is something awful; but really, 
ou know, I must look to my laurels. You 
5 wa succeeded with this gentleman where I 
signally failed, Miss Fairy.” 

Hope blushed. 

“TI don’t think I have done very much,” slie 
said, hurriedly. “I wish I could have done 
more.” 

“We are quite satisficd, aren't we, Leices- 
ter?” 

For some unknown reason Dr. Gunter had 
conceived a strong and decided liking for this 


oung man. It had dated from the moment 
te had seen him in the hunting-field, showing 
the old , in a dozen different ways, 


that he was one of the right sort—toa quote his 
own words. 

Then Leicester's mental condition had 
puzzled the doctor, and, altogether, there was 
something about him that interested Hope’s 
old friend immensely. 

“Yes; we shall have going about as well 
as ever ina week or so!” Dr. Gunter continued, 
“ready and able to join in our festivities, and 
dance at our wedding, eh, fairy?” p'nching 
Hope’s cheek, which had grown suddenly rosy. 

Philip Leicester looked at the girl in silence 
for a moment, and 4 sort of dull ache, of dis- 
appointment, envy, he knew not what exactly, 
caime into his heart. He smiled very faintly. 

* And there is to be a wedding?” he asked, 
in a voice that te Hope’s ears sounded weary. 
She put her little hard into Dr. Gunter’s. 

“Not—not for ever so long. Months— 
years!” she said, nervously, shyly. 

“Ah! ah! that’s what you all say,” Dr. 
Gunter laughed. “But you don’t practice what 
you preach, you young minxes. At the first 
opportanity off you fly, and leave all your old 
friends behind you forgotten.” 


“ Ah! no, Gunnie, dear!” Hope said eagerly, 
taking his playful words with earnestness. 
“You know me better than that. You know 


I never forget anybody or anything !” 

“Fairies are gifted with wonderful memories, 
I will allow all that; but even fairies are 
foolish enough to marry sometimes, and hus- 
bands are fearful things where old friends and 
relations are concerned, I can tell you, Mistress 
Hope!” 

“You are trying to frighten me, but 
won't succeed,” Hope Minin oy softly. “I cae 
beg to state,” this shyly, yet with an air of 
mock dignity, “that I do not intend to let you 
call Hugh a fearful thing, because he is 
nothing of the sort. ’ 

“Toa child in love every goose is a swan!” 
Dr. Gunter said, in the same bantering fashion, 
and yet @ curious thought crossed Philip 
Leicester's mind that there was a deeper cur- 
rent beneath the jesting, and that the brusque 
old doctor had no very great liking for this 
Baugh, who was to carry off this fairy one fine 

ay. 

Philip lay silent on Hfs pillows as this little 
passage-of-arms took place between Hope and 
the doctor. He noted the flush of colour on 
the girl’s lovely cheek, and the eagerness with 
which, even im jest, she took up her absent 
lover’s cause; and a pang of envy and pity 
beat in his heart—envy that some other man 
should be so blessed in the possession of a 
young gitl’s whole trust and love and pity— 
for this same girl, in that her love and trust 


were blind, and her life’s experiences was all 
to come—that hitter, bitter experience which 





would tread under foot and crush in the dust 








cee | 
a 


all that sweet, tender faith in human ZONE 
—that love for what in her eyes was beautify 
sincere, true. : 

Phikp Leicester was a pessimist, not pp 
nature, but by force of circumstances. f;, 
him the shadow stood ever on the doorstey 
ready to darken the most brilliant sunshins 
that came from above. 

The world had been for him a hard tag. 
master at the outset of*life. His very youth 
had been destroyed in his heart by the crn. 
lest wrong one man can do to another; anj 
from that time he had tried to fling all thg 
was bright, ali that was noble, behind hin, 
and to rush in recklessness and excitemen; 


-along the broad path that led to nothing tha 


was good, and might mean probable dishonour, 
If he had failed to root out all that was 
sweet and pure and noble from his heart jt 
was because he could not altogether overrals 
nature herself, and for the first time in his 
rough, wild; almost lawless, life Philip felt a 
great gratitude spring up in his heart that this 
nature had been bestowed on him. - Hope's in 
fluence had 2B 9 eamocegg through the mask of 
cynicism, indifference, and recklessness that 
bad grown about him these past fifteen years, 
Her mere presence gave him a thrill of dis. 
satisfaction; almost of shame, as he recall 
the events of his chequered career, and hs 
would fall into an uneasy and troubled reflec- 
tion after she had left him, having imagined, 
gentle little soul, that his closed eyelids meant 
that her reading had brought about a sleep. 
Ge had no very definite feelings about Hope 
herself. It was the woman in her that ap- 
pealed to him—that gentle, delicate, sweet 
womanhood that had been indeed absent from 
his life these past years. It was almost « 
shock to find that this womanhood had a de- 
finite, tangible form, that Hope was no 
abstract sweetness, a myth, a dream vision, 
but that she existed in real flesh and blood, 
and that she was already promised in marriage. 
He could not for the moment analyse all he 
felt. He was only conscious of a disappoint 
ment mingling with his envy and his pity. It 
seemed to him so sad tha she must wake from 
her girlishness, that the shadow must darken 
her sunshine, the serpent of disillusionmen' 
enter her Eden. 2 
“ And why can she h to .escapst” he 
thought to himself, wearily. “Is is not the 
fate of all who live and mingle in the world’ 
Poor little child, will it not be her fate toot” 
“Now,” Dr. Gunter declared, suddenly 
ceasing to tease Hope, and turning his keen 
eyes on the still pale face of the invalid, “I 
should like very much to know what you ar 
debating in your mind. Oh! I daresay ibis 
very impertinent on my part, but doctors ar 
ptivileged people, you know, and can ask just 
what questions they like!” t 
Philip rallied himself,-and_ smiled. 
liked to see him smile. His whole 
changed.. It seemed to grow boyish aud 
bright, taking years off his age for the 
moment. . 
“Indeed, I think doctors are most imperti- 
nent,” he answered, lightly. “Fancy, Miss 
Carruthers,’ a sick man may not even keep his 
thoughts to himself!” 
“What's this—rmutiny aboard?” cried Dr. 
Gunter, delighted to have roused the young 
man out of his sombre reflections, if only fet 
a moment. Then he turned to Hope and shook 
his finger at her. ~ This is your doing, miss. 


Hope 
le face 


{Now, beware how you tamper with my 


patients.” Z 
Hope leaned forward, laughing. 


“ Please on, Mr. Leicester. Say just 
what you like. I give you permission. He 
has no right here. This is not his visiting 


hour. You belong to me now, and I won't 
have you molested. You shall do exactly 8 
you like.” 


“You belong to me!” Philip's heart beat 
very quickly for the moment, but only for 4 
moment. His beautiful eyes rested on the 
sweet, flushed face bent towards him. Agait 
that rush of unconscious envy filled his heart. 
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Then his smile faded, and the old weariness 
came back over his face. 

“My thoughts are at your service, Dr. Gun- 
ter, if they will give you pleasure. I would 
gladly be rid of them!” 

“Jot! nonsense! rubbish!” declared Dr. 
Gunter, briskly. “‘ You talk as if you were a 
proken-down old man, with no hope this side 
of the grave, instead of being a mere boy— 
yes, sir, a boy, with your whole life before 
you. All stuff and nonsense! Fairy, look 
after your patient better, and sweep these 
cobwebs from his brain, my dear. any- 


‘one can do that you can, I am perfectly 


certain. 

“T think,” Hope said, rising and shutting 
her book, “that I shall carry you off in- 
stead. Mr. Leicester must go to sleep. Jecks 


will come in and mount guard, so that he is. 


not disturbed, and we will leave him in peace, 
you great chatterbox, you! Good-bye for 
to-day, Mr. Leicester!’ She put out her 
little hand, and Philip held it for a moment. 
“Promise to go to sleep, or you will not 
be able to fulfil your promise and gladden 
pin By heart by coming downstairs next 
we 7” 

Dr, Gunter said a few sharply-uttered but 
kind words all the same, and went out with 
his arm about Hope’s slender waist. 

Philip could see them go in the large, old- 
fashioned mirror; and it seemed to him as 
though the sunshine of the day was dead and 
gone as Hope passed out of his sight. 

OS.  coe ae e  e e 

Brenda would have been~- extremely 
annoyed could she have known what glee and 
comfort reigned at Thickthorn during her 
absence, 

A sort of delicious fmcertainty as to punctu- 
ality, and all the other attendant household 
virtues, reigned supreme. Lady Carruthers 
was almost cheerful while her daughter was 
away. Sir William behaved like a schoolboy 
released; Dicky whistled all over the place, 
and endeavoured to break his limbs and occa- 
sion his own demise, and probably that of his 
family, by indulging in all the acrobatic pranks 
he could think of. 

The servants regarded this time as a sort of 
general holiday; and Hope, to whom they 
a for orders, did nothing to check them 
ia this. 

She was so happy herself she wanted all the 
world t6 be happy, too. 

Hugh had run down for a couple of days, 
ostensibly to see his little betrothed, in 
reality, to enjoy a good run with the 
Carruthers’ hounds ; and Hope had lived as in 
patadise, 

Lady Anne Ohristie not only approved of 
the marriage, but besought her son to hasten 
it as much as possible. To Hope she wrote 
very delightful letters, She was a clever 
woman. 

Hugh inherited his brains from his mother ; 
and Lady Anne, like her son, was an accom- 
plished scribe Although the many sweet 
words she used to the girl were but mere 
flowers of language, to do Hugh’s mother 
justice she was really pleased at the engage- 
ment. She was a proud woman, and she ob- 
jected to parvenus of all sorts and kinds. 

Hope Carruthers was in all respecte a fit 
wife for her son, more especially as she had 
inherited this fortune from her grandfather. 

Hope had, in fact, received the most agree- 
abie and courteous welcome into her futare 
husband's family. Not one of them failed to 
Write their good wishes, and to express their 
Picasure at the alliance, to Hugh’s surprise 
old Lord Gainsborough himself being one of 
first to extend the hand of friendship to 

* cousin's choice, sending Hope a letter 
touched in stiff, though gallant, terms, and 
saying with what pleasure he welcomed a 
grandchild of his old friend Lord Hampshire 
ay f¢ of his kinsman. 

, + advise you to frame that, Hope,” Cap- 
tain Christie declared, laughingly. mM Gaine- 








borough is awfully chary with his letters or | 
his: compliments. He has never written to me | 
in his life, He devotes his pen to his literary 
labours entirely.” 

“T don’t suppose he was always like -nat,” 
Hope said, as she nestled her hand throvgn 
her lover’s arm—they were strolling in une 
conservatory just prior to the dinner orr. 
Then she laughed, “Fancy, what a dreadful 
thing it would be for me if you never wrote 4 
letter, Hugh!” 

Hugh kissed-the sweet, upturned face. He 
fancied himself thoroughly in love for the 
moment, 

All the same, he had no intention ef re- 
nouncing his return to town the next day. 

“Oh! Gainsborough was a very Giffercat 
sort when he was young. My mother <leclares 
he was a perfect Don Juan among the womer, 
though, upon my life, you couldn’t believe it 
to look at-him now. He is more like an 
animated statue than anything else. I expect 
he knew how to write any number of love- 
letters.” 

“But,” Hope said, slowly, with a sort of 
pang at her heart, “you couldn’t write more 
than one sort, could you, Hugh?” 

Hagh laughed. 

“Of course not, you little darling. A man 
only falls in love once in his life, as I have 
done with you, fairy,” this with a sort of 
righteous sententiousness, which Hope, how- 
ever, did not notice. “Of course one has 
sundry sorts of flirtations and all that before 
one meets the right person, but one can only 
love once in one’s life!” 

Hope smiled mp into his handsome face. 

“I wonder if Lord Gainsborough was ever 

really in love?” Then she checked herself. 
“But how silly I am; of course, I forgot he 
was married !” 
‘Hugh smiled at this ingenuous remark, and 
then he yawned slightly. The evenings at 
Thickthorn were rather iy he determined. 
Despite Hope’s presence, he should not be at 
all sorry to leave on the morrow. 

“T believe he was madly in love with his 
wife. At least, so my mother always says. 
Can’t bear to hear her mentioned, never has 
her picture about, and al] that sort of thing,” 
and then they stopped at the top of the stairs, 
and after a kiss they parted, Hugh to enter his 
room, yawning prodigiously, and Hope to pass 
on to her apartment. 

As she approached the door she suddenly 
stopped, and remembered with a reproachful 
pang she had not been once to inquire or see 
Mr. Leicester since Hugh’s coming. 

“Tt is a little late, but I will go now. 
Better late than never,” she said to herself; 
so she walked on and knocked at Philip’s 
door. 

(Zo bé continued next week.) 

(This story commenced in No. 2049. Back 

numbers can be oblained through all News- 


agents.) 
—_—_—_—— 


Promising Bscinntrncs.—The world’s most 





famous men have usually shown in their youth 
that there was good material in them, out of | 
which brave and useful and honourable and | 
clever men might be made. A boy used to | 
crush flowers to get their colour, and painted | 
the white sides of his father’s cottage in the | 
Tyrol with all sorts of pictures, which the | 
mountaineers gazed at as wonderful. He was 
the great artist Titian, An old painter 
watched a little fellow who amused himself 
with making drawings of his pots and brushes, 
easel and stool, and said: “That boy wi!) 
beat me some day.” So he did, for he was 
Michael Angelo. A German boy was reai- 
ing a highly vensational novel. Right in the 
midst of it he said to himself: “Come, this 
will never do. I get tee much excited ov er 
it; I can’t study se well after it. So here 
goes!” And he flung the book right out into 
the river. He was Fichte, the great German 
philosopher, 





Gems 


Tue fellow who is always straining to be 
great wears himself smaller and smaller. 


Ture is always hope in a man who actually 
and earnestly works. In idleness alone is there 
perpetual despair. 


Ir we aspire to walk in the power of the new 
life, we must cast away all hindrances; and it 
must cost something we really value. 


Tue serpent is as powerless as a dove to 
harm, unless it can wind its way into wreathe 
around and breathe its venom om, the life it 
would destroy. : 


Cuanrty of speech is as divine a thing as 
charity of action. Judge no one harshly, mis- 
interpret no man’s motives, believe things are 
as they seem to be until they are proved other- 
wise, temper judgment with mercy. 


Tae two great laws concerning our nature 
are, said Ruskin, that happiness is increased 
not by the enlargement of the possessions, but 
of the heart, and days lengthened, not by the 
crowding of emotions, but by the economy of 
them. 


SHAKespPearx tells us that “There is nothing, 
either good or bad, but thinking makes it so,” 
and, though it may be hard to accept this 
literally, there is a deep philosophy under- 
lying the thought. Life itself is largely what 
we make it, and those things which appear to 
us sources of joy or of woe can bring to us only 
what we are willing and prepared to accept at 
their hands. 








HOSPITALITY 


Hospitality of the old-fashioned sort: is 
diminishing—perhaps because the average 
house mistress keeps but one servant where 
two are required, and before she entertains 
the convenience of workers below stairs must 
be consulted. The writer has a friend whose 
cook is so short-tempered if called on to per- 
form extra duties that when her mistress 
wishes to invite a couple of intimate friends te 
an informal family dinner she has to pursue a 
devious and disingenuous  urse quite u- 
worthy of her. 

“How do you do?” she says io the expected 

est, who is, of course, in the secret of Mary 

e's idiosyncrasies. “We were just about 
to go in to dinner. Will you have some with 
us?” and then she winks solemnly. 

“Indeed, I will,” replies the intimate friend, 
heartily. “I came in to beg you to let me 
dine with you. I so love Mary Anne’s good 
things.” 

All this is said within the hearing of the 
maid, who repeats it in the kitchen, and so the 
wrath of the presiding goddess, which would 
have been great if she had known that this 
was “ invited company,” is averted 

In another house the mistress always asks 
the maid if she may entertain her nearest 
and dearest. “I would like to have Cousin 
Mary to lunch with me to-morrow, Martha,” 
she says. “ Will it inconvenience you if she 
comes? ” 

And sometimes Martha says yes and some- 
times no, but her decision is final, and her 
mistress would no more think of appealing 
from it than she would think of immersing 
herself in boiling oil. Neither of these ser- 
vants objects to formal entertaining where 
additional help is secured and the caterer lends 
his aid; it’s the guests they alone must prepare 
for that rouse their ire. 


A new idea in the barber school is a special 
short-course for valets and men servants, which 
includes shaving and hair-cutting. This may 
be learned in one month. It means increased 
wages to the servant, and deprives the journey- 
man barber who has private customers op 
Sundays of a material addition to his income, 
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ROSALIND’S vow. 





CHAPTER IV.—(Continued.) 

Not that she blamed him for it; the inte- 
rest she felt in him would not admit of blame, 
for to her he was already the embodiment of 
all that was highest, noblest, most admirable 
in manhood, and, she could have hugged the 
Squire when he said : 

“Nice sort of fellow, that Stuart—a gentle. 
man from head to heel. Wonder what the 
mother’s like, and why she keeps so carefully 
out of the way; for, of course, she was in the 
house all the time we were there? A screw 
loose somewhere, I’m afraid!” 

This seemed to be the general opinion in 
the neighbourhood regarding the Cedars and 
its new inhabitants. 

The Vicar, and one or two other people 
called, but they all met with the same 
response—namely, that neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Stuart received guests in consequence of the 
delicate health of the latter. 

The excuse might be a valid one ; but it was 
not on the whole satisfactory, for why should 
the mother’s delicate health prevent the son 
from going out? And, again, surely the damp 
aad unhealthy position of the Cedars made it 
te last place an invalid should choose as a 
home! 

Altogether it was strange, and people looked 
askance when the Stuarts’ name was men- 
tioned. Odd rumours began to float about. 
How they originated it was impossible to say, 
but there they were, and each day that passed 
saw something added to them. 

Squire Charlton, who had taken a great 
fancy to Claud Stuart, laughed aloud at the 
gossip, and declared that, at any rate, the 
ycung man was a very good fellow, and would 
always be welcome at Crowthorne. Stuart, 
however, seemed to shrink from accepting the 
invitation, and it was only by accident that he 
ani the Charltons met. 

It is true these “accidents” happened 
pretty often, for Edith was in the habit of 
going for long walks; and as Claud was very 
irequently out sketching, it followed, as a 


.matter of course that they should often come 


across each other. 


Miss Grant generally accompanied the young 
gir, but she had a trick of detaching herse!f 
from the other two, and leaving them téte-a- 
téts together, while she went off in search of 
Some wonderful wild flower that she was 
anxious to discover. 

“Do you know,” she said one day, to 
Edith, “I want to look over King’s Royal. 
Could we not manage a little picnic there to- 
morrow?” 


Edith clapped her hands with pleasure. 

“It would be delightful! Let us go, by 
al! means.” Then her face suddenly fell, and 
she added, in an altered voice, “Did we not 
tell Mr. Stuart we would be in the Bramley 
wood to-morrow morning? He promised to 
show us his sketches of Venice.” 

“We can meet him, and take him with us,” 
replied Rosalind, stealing a glance at her 
eompanion from under her long lashes, and 
Edith’s face -cleared at once at the 
suggestion 

“That is, supposing he is willing to come!” 
she said, archly. 

“There is no fear about that!” was Miss 
Grant’s quiet rejoinder; and the event proved 
her right, for Claud accepted with alacrity 
the invitation to accompany them, and 
immediately took possession of the basket they 
had brought with them, which contained their 
Iuncheon. 

It was a lovely day, the sun pouring down 
a lavish flood of golden sunshine, the sky 
cicudless, and the colour of azure. A soft 
breeze tempered the heat, and sent wavering 
Imes of silvery shadow across the tall green 


wheat, amongst which poppies were making 
brilliant patches of vivid scarlet. 

Edith’s spirits were childishly bright, and 
even Claud caught the infection of her 
laughter, and declared he felt like a lad just 
let y toe from school. 

“T will forget that I am old,” he said—he 
and Edith were walking alone under the 
avenue of trees leading up to King’s Royal, 
while Rosalind loitered behind. “For just 
one day I will be a boy again.” 

“Old!” the. girl repeated, with gay 
mockery. “Why, I shall call myself old 
next, and Rosalind will feel herself quite 
patriarchal ! ” 

“ One should not measure age by years, but 
by experience,” he said, @ little sadly, “and 
my experience has taken my youth from me.” 

There was something very pathetic in his 
tone, and Edith at once grew serious. The 

reat charm of the girl lay in her wonder- 
ully sympathetic nature —- she had the 
faculty of thoroughly identifying herself 
with the sorrows or joys of her companion of 
the minute. 

“You mean you have had troubles?” she 
said, softly. ; 

“Great troubles—troubles so bitter that I 
am even debarred from telling them.” 

“But they are over now, I hope?” 

“Over!” he groaned. “I wish to heaven 
they were. No, I fear they will cling to me 
as long as I live. But it is right—it is just. 
Sin must ever bring its own retribution.” 

Edith looked startled. He had said the 
last words with the air of one who speaks 
rather to himself than to a listener, and 
after they were spoken he remained silent 
for some moments. Then, with an effort, he 
roused himself 

“T am not keeping my word, am I?” he 
said, with a wistful smile. “ You must help 
me-—to forget.” 

“T wish it were in my power to help you,” 
she returned, simply. “I would give a great 
deal to be able to do it.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke, and 
he took it in his, and raised‘it to his lips. 
Both were unconscious that there was anything 
out of the common in the action; but Rosa- 
lind, who was behind, and who saw it, 
smiled her own peculiar smile, which might 
have meant satire or satisfaction, or half a 
dozen other things. : 

King’s Royal was the show place of the 
county, and the county had good reason to be 
proud of it, for it was indeed one of those 
“ stately homes of England,” the like of which 
no other country can boast. 

Edith, who had known it from childhood, 
undertook to conduct the others over it, and 
as she was a privileged person, the old 
housekeeper smilingly let her have her way. 
The rooms were truly magnificent, and full of 
rare pictures, costly statues, marbles from 
Italy, trophies from India, strange monsters 
from Japan—indeed, all the world seemed to 
have contributed to their adornment. 

Luncheon was éaten under the spreading 
branches of a chestnut, through whose leaves 
the sunlight made its way in little golden 
shafts and arrows. 

It was a very simple meal—a chicken, a 
salad, home-made bread, golden butter, and 
some rich, ripe red strawberries, but for two of 
the young people it meant Elysium. 

Claud had quite recovered his spirits, and 
he and Edith exchanged merry jests and 
bright repartees, and seemed to yield them- 
selves entirely to the spirit of the moment. 

Rosalind alone was silent, and took an early 
opportunity of withdrawing and _ re-entering 
the house, where she wandered through the 
grand old rooms, pausing to look at the painted 
glories of a wonderful Gothic window, on 
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which appeared the crest and arms of ths 
Hawtreys, and those of the noble horses jn), 
which they had married. 

“A proud name, and a proud race!” gy, 
muttered, aloud; and it so chanced that Mj. 
Vale, the housekeeper, happened to be behinj 
her, and overheard the remark. 

“You are right, miss,” she returned, with 
emphasis. ‘‘ The Hawtreys are a proud rac: 
and Sir Kenneth, who is the last of the lin. 
is one of the proudest of them all.” 

Rosalind turned to her with sudden jy. 
terest. 

“If anything happened to Sir Kenneth tp 
whom would the title go!” 

“Tt would be extinct, miss, for he has no 
near relations. But,” added the housckeeper, 
“there's no danger of that, for Sir Kenneth 
has every intention of marrying. All tho 
world knows that Miss Charlton is to be opp 
future lady.” 

Rosalind made no further comment, bni, 
by dint of-a few questions, she cleverly con. 
trived to make the housekeeper talk very freely 
and openly of Sir Kenneth Hawtrey and his 
history. 

“One of the noblest men and best masters 
that ever lived!” Mrs. Vale exclaimed, ep. 
thusiastically, in conclusion; and her hearer 
turned away, with an ominous flashing of the 
dark eyes, as if she did not altogether agree 
with the verdict thus pronounced. 

She was glad that domestic duties called the 
housekeeper downstairs; and, when she was 


_alone, she walked through the rooms with the 


assured step of one who is familiar with the 
ground she is treading on, and finally made her 
way to one of the smallest of the upper cham- 
bers—a sitting-room, communicating with a 
bed and dressing-room. 

Here she paused and looked round, leiting 
her eyes rest slowly on each picture, each 
article of furniture, each bit of faded chints. 
Her hands clasped themselves together with 
vehement feeling, her passionate eyes grew 
more and more sombre, the scarlet lips quivered 
with hardly suppressed emotion. 

“It is all the same, nothing is changed.” 
she murmured to herself. “There is the 
little bookcase ; there is the mirror in its old 
place—relics of the wretched, wretched past! 
Will it~ever be avenged, I wonder—will i, 
will it?” 

Her agitation grew too strong to be borne; 
and, throwing herself on her knees, she let her 
head fall on the cushions of a couch drawn 
up close to the window, and great anguished 
sobs escaped her breast——sobs so violent that 
they seemed as if they must tear the delicate 
frame *” pieces. 

It was at this moment the door was opened, 
and a man stood on the threshold, held speech- 
less by the sight that met his gaze. He was 
man who, wherever he went, or under what- 
“ever circumstances he might be seen, must 
inevitably attract instant atiention——tall, dark, 
bronzed by tropical suns; and with that inde: 
scribable air which bespeaks long descent from 
a line of noble ancestors. 

He waited for a few seconds before he made 
a step forward; but, slight as his movement 
was, the girl heard it, and sprang to her fer, 
a burning carmine drying up the tears on her 
cheeks, her eyes gleaming like two dark stars. 

“How dare you imtrude——” she began; 
then her voice died away in a whisper, cher 
hands fell simply to her side, all the colo 
faded from her cheeks. “You are Sir Ken- 
neth himself!” she murmured, hardly abov? 
her breath. Led 

He bowed, looking, as he felt, entirely st @ 
disadvantage. 

“T am Sir Kenneth Hawtrey—yes - 

She moved towards him, and then came te 
a standstill, and for the space of ten heart- 
beats they looked at each other—fully 19 the 
face. The expression in her eyes startled him, 
it looked so like hate! And yet it was impos 
sible that such eruld be the case, for, to t 
best of his belief, this was the first time they 
had met; and how could a woman, who ws 
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2 perfect stranger, conceive so violent an aver- 
sion for hin. 

Directly afterwards the felt sure he must 
have been mistaken. The long thick lashes 
veiled the flashing splendour of her eyes, and 
he had time to wonder*at her marvellous 
heauty as she stood before bim, clothed in 
gome thick white stuff that fell in straight folds 
to her feet,.and yet showed off, in their full 
nerfection, the grand curves of a form that 
natore and health had combined to make 
perfect. ‘ ; 

So Cleopatra might have looked ere the 
scarlet passion fruit had touched her lips, or 
Jenobia, in the first flush of her loveliness, as 
she stood beneath the palms of eastern skies, 
with the diadem of queenly sovereignty flash- 
ing round her brow! ‘ 





CHAPTER V. 

With a perfectly quiet and natural manner, 
Rosalind explained how it was she came to 
be at King’s Royal, and, as she concluded, 
looked up at Sir Kenneth with a deprecating 
smile. 

“The long walk and the heat had been 
too much for me, and made me feel hysterical,” 
she added. “Doubtless you will think me very 
foolish, but women are not strong, like men, 
you must remember, and require far greater 
indulgences for their weaknesses.” 

‘I owe you an apology for my intrusion,” 
he returned, with a low bow. “Of course I 
was unaware of your presence, or I should not 
have come in. I have returned somewhat un- 
expectedly. I let myself in through a side 
door of which I always carry the‘ key, and 
as yeb no one in the house knows of my 
wrival.” 

“You have not seen Miss Chariton, then?” 

“No. But I am very anxious to do so.” 

Rosalind led the waf downstairs, and into 

the grounds, Sir Kenneth following. Edith 
and Claud were still in their old places under 
the chestnut tree, she sitting close against the 
trunk, while he lay at her feet, looking up into 
her blue eyes as he talked to her. 
_ The picture was a pretty one, carrying with 
it its own interpretation; but if it displeased 
the Baronet he did not say so, and he was far 
foo) much master of his emotions to let 
his face betray the least symptom of annoy- 
ance 

Edith was perceptibly startled when she saw 
him, and sprang to her feet, growing first red 
ani then pale, as if she had been caught in the 
commission of a guilty act. 

“You must let me congratulate you on the 

change time has made in you!” he said, as 
he held her hand. “The years that have 
passed since we met have been kinder to you 
than to me. I said good-bye to a child—I 
greet a woman!” 
_ Rosalind could but admire his perfect savoir 
taire; for she saw the otherwise inane compli- 
ment was uttered solely for the purpose of 
putting Edith at her ease. 

Fortunately, it had the desired effect, and 
the young girl resumed her usual manner; 
although during the rest of the day she was 
@ good deal quieter than she had been in the 
morning, 

Sir Kenneth asked permission to join the 
picnic party, and his presence was decidedly a 
boon. Three is an awkward number for a 
Picric, and four is perfection. Naturally 
encugh, they paired off into couples—Edith 
aut Claud leading the way through the park, 
Rosalind and the Baronet following. 

Afterwards, when they were all walking 
towards Crowthorne, this order was reversed, 
and Sir Kenneth contrived to have Edith for a 
companion. 

‘Papa will be so surprised to see you,” the 
young girl said, rather nervously, “He had 
po be ® you would be home for another week 

WO 

“Perhaps he won’t be quite so surprised as 

you think,” rejoined Sir Kenneth, with a 


to him a day or two ago, saying that he might 
expect me at any moment. 

“You did! Why, the never said a word to 
me about it!” 

“Probably not. 
do se.” 

“Why did you ask him?” 

* Because I wished to take you by surprise. 
IT think I succeeded.” 


Indeed, I asked him not to 


was just the suspicion of a smile in the Baro- 
net’s eyes as they rested on her face. 

He had told her she was now a woman, bui 
after all he was inclined to believe himself 
mistaken, and to think that although the years 
had given her womanly graces, they had not 
taken away the childish simplicity that he had 
formerly found so charming. 

“IT want you to tell me something about 
Miss Grant,” he said, taking pity on her em- 
barrassment and changing the subject. “She 
is quite different from the person I was pre- 
pared to find. Your father had mentioned in 
one of his letters that he had procured a com- 
penion for you; but I fancied she must be an 
old, not a young Jady!” 

Edith laughed heartily. 

“We were all taken in in the same way ; 
and papa has never got over a sense of injury 
at the mistake. Not that he does not like 
Rosalind, but I don’t think he quite under- 
stands her.” 

“And do you understand her?” 

“T am not quite sure. 
I do, and sometimes I fee! sure I don’t. She 
varies so. One day she will be full of life and 
spirits, and the next moody, gloomy, and de- 
pressed. I think she must have had some 
great sorrow, which she won't speak about, 
bat which has left a lasting impression on 
her!” 

e * * * 

Sir Kenneth’s presence at Kings Royal 
made a great difference to the inhabitants of 
Crowthorne Manor, for a good deal of his time 
was — there; and, besides this, he organ- 
ised all sorts of rides, drives, and various expe- 
ditions for the employment of the two girls— 
for Rosalind went wherever Edith did, and it 
not unfrequently happened that Claud Stuart 
joined the trio. 

The Squire looked on well satisfied. So long 
as Sir Kenneth and Edith were together, he 
did not mind. 

He was not a very far-seeing man; and, 
having made up his niind that his daughter 
was to be-the future Lady Hawtrey, he had 
no doubt that Providence would help to put 
his design into execrtion. That there was any 
danger of the* wrong couples falling -in love 
with each other did not strike him; and, 
luckily for his peace of mind, he was not by to 
see how often Claud and Edith were together, 
and, by consequence, how often the other two 
were left alone. 

Sir Kenneth was interested in Rosalind— 
not only by reason of her beauty, but because 
she was an enigma to 
which seemed to grow more and more difficult 
each time he met her. 

She was rarely the same two days together. 
Sometimes she would repel his advances to 
friendship with a cold indifference that would 
have offended many other men; and, again, 
she seemed to lay herself out to charm him by 
all the arts and fascinations of which she was 
mistress. 

Qceasionally, too, she lost the cold self-con- 
consciousness that usually characterised her, 
and then she was indeed charming—bright, in- 
telligent, witty, and full of an intense vitality 
that put Edith’s far in the shade. 

Whether she really liked the Baronet neither 
he nor Edith could say. She was always a 
ready listener when he spoke of his travels, 
of the far-off countries be had seen and the 
various adventures that had befallen him ; but, 
then, he was an exceptionally good talker, 
and possessed, in a high degree, the art of 
interesting his auditors, so that her attention 
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One evening she and Edith happened to be 
alone in the latter’s own sitting-room. The 
Squire was out, and both girls preferred the 
cosy little boudoir to the move stately drawing- 
room. 

Edith had been reading by the light of a 
rose-shaded wax candle, but now the book had 
fallen from her hands, and she sat quiet, lost 
in thought; while Rosland sat in the window- 
seat, looking out at the moonlit landscape. 

All in a minute the younger girl sprang up 
with a loud shriek. \ 

By a careless movement of her arm she had 
thrown down the candle on her dress, and the 
flimsy material—it was black lace—had caught 
fire in an instant. 

“Rosalind! Rosalind! ’' screamed the terri- 
fied girl, involuutarily appealing to what she 
felt to be a strength greater than her own. 
“Help me! help me!” 

Rosalind cast one glance round, then 
snatched up an Indian dhurry that happened 
to be lying on the couch, and, quick as thought, 
threw it round Edith, pressing it down with 
both arms, and with such good effect, that the 
flames were at once extinguished 

But Edith was very frightened, and even 
after she knew there was no longer any 
danger she trembled so violently that Rosa- 
lind took her into her arms, soothing her with 
loving words, and pressing tender kisses on the 
pale young face. 

The episode showed the companion in quite 
a new light 

Usually she was quite undemonstrative, and 
suffered, rather than returned, Edith’s 
caresses; but now it seemed as if the deep 
wells of tenderness in her nature were all com- 
ing to the surface under the influence of poor 
Edith’s recent peril. 

“Why, Rosalirid!” exclaimed the Squire’s 
daughter, “I really believe you care for me, 
after all!” 

“TJ care for you very much—how much I can 
hardly tell you,” Rosalind answered. ‘“ You 
have been to me like a sunbeam in a darkened 
room, the one streak of brightness my lonely 
life has known.” 

Then she helped to divest Edith of the 
charred remains of her frock, and put on her 
a dressing-gown. Afterwards they both sat at 





-the open window, through which the scent of 


roses and migronette came up from the garden 
below, and the moonbeams fell in a slanting, 
silver radiance that transmuted into wonderful 
beauty every object on which it rested. 

For some time neither spoke, but remained 
with their arms twined round each other, silent 
under the spell of the moonshine. ‘Then Rosa- 
lind broke the silence, and her voice was full 
of deep earnestness 

“Edith, I want to put to you a question, 
and I implore you to answer ii truthfully. It 
is not from idle curiosity, or any other un- 
worthy motive, that I ask it, but I am 
prompted simply and solely by the desire for 
Darling, do you love Sir 
Kenneth Hawtrey?” 

A subtle change passed over Edith’s face 
while the faintest possible shiver stirred her 
limbs. For a moment she seemed undecided, 
and looked away from the deep, serious gaze 
of Rosalind’s eyes, but the stronger will 
coerced her, and she told the secret that she 
had hardly dared confess to her own heart. 

“No, I do not love him. I have tried to 
persuade myself I did, but I have not suc- 
ceeded.” ‘ 

“ And you do not wish to marry him?” 

“No, no! A thousand times no!” — 

Rosalind drew a long, deep breath—it might 
have been of relief. 

“Yet another question, Edith. 
gaged to him’” 

“No; but it has been an understood thing 
for years that we should marry each other. 
My Pativey will he dreadfuliy disappointed. I 
hardly dare think of what he will say when 
he knows.” ; 

“Then you are quite resolved to go against 
his wishes?” 


Are you en- 
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“T have no alternative. I know,” said 
Edith, rather sorrowfully, “that I am weak 
and frivolous, and foolish, but I am not wicked 
enough to marry a man when I don’t care for 


him. 

he me. when you care for someone else 
—eh, Edith?” Rosalind said, playfully, but she 
was sorry the moment after she had spoken, 
for poor Edith, unhinged by the events of the 
evening, burst into a flood of tears, and the 
elder girl made all haste to get her to bed, 
where she soon lost remembrance of her 
troubles in the deep, dreamless slumber of 
youth. 

But the morrow did not, as it often does, 
bring forgetfulness; indeed, the conversation 
of the preceding night had revealed to Edith 
more fully than anything else her own state of 
mind. All unused to anxiety as she was, it 
preyed upon her mind, and its results were 
visible in her pale cheeks and altered manner. 

Sir Kenneth, whose visits were as constant 


as ever, questioned her as to her health, but 
she put fim off with evasive replies, and 


shrank back from him as if he were the last 
yerson in the world to whom she would give 
Sie confidence. 

The Baronet, however, was not a man to be 
easily turned from his purpose; and, finding 
he could get no satisfaction from Edith, he 
applied to Rosalind one afternoon when he 
found her alone in the garden 

She was seated beneath the sweeping shadow 
of a copper beech, her slim white fingers em- 
ployed in winding some wool. The employ- 
ment suited her. She looked poetical enough 
for anything in her plain white dress, with a 
deep-hued crimson rose fastened close to her 
lovely, rounded throat. ay 

“You might bé one of the Fates, unwinding 
the magic reel of Destiny!” he said, smiling, 
as he seated himself beside her, and Rosalind 
looked up with the weird, flashing smile he 
had learned to know. 

“Perhaps I am a Fate,” she answered. 
“One of the Eumenides, whose task it is to 
bring retribution on a well-nigh forgotten sin.” 

She looked straight up at bim as she spoke, 
and there was something in her gaze that 
both displeased and disconcerted him. 3 

“How terribly in earnest you seem, Miss 
Grant!” he said, with a slightly uneasy laugh. 
‘ “J am in earnest, Sir Kenneth. Life is, for 
me, too serious to admit of Lane ye Ad 

“You are too young to s thus.” 

“Young!” age hate the word scorn- 
fully. “I am not young—I never was young— 
all my youth was crushed out of me before I 
was even old enough to appreciate what it 
meant. Other girls have tasted the déTights 
of life, and love, and joy, but for me they are 
unknown goods.” 

She spoke passionately—almost fiercely. 
The wool fell from her fingers, her bosom 
heaved as if her heart beat so riotously that 
it became a pain. She had forgotten that 
her conduct was strange, unconventional— 
unwomanly even, and just for a moment all 
restraints were thrown aside, and the woman 
spoke to the man with as utter a freedom as 
if there were no social barriers between them. 

“The future will redeem the past,” he said, 
softly, his own heart beginning to beat rather 
quickly in sympathy with her excitement. 

“Will it?” She breathed a quick, impa- 
tient sigh. “ Ah, if I dared to think so!” 

“It must—it shall!” he returned, as he took 
her hand in his and bent towards her—so close 
that his breath fell hotly on her cheek. 

His touch seemed to act like an electric 
touch on her. She drew back hastily, 
snatched her hand from his, and blushed a deep 
carnation as she picked up the fallen wool. 

“Tm afraid we have lapsed into the melo- 
dramatic, or, worse still, sentimental,” she 
said, with a resumption of her usual tone. 
“T am eure you did not come out here for the 
purpose of listening to my views on life, Sir 
Kenneth.” 

Her composure recalled him to himself, and 
to a remembrance of his purpose. 





oe 





“No,” he ined.. “ Candidly, I did not, 
for I wished pop to you concerning Edith.” 
Rosalind started tly, and her fingers 
“7 a little as mv disentangled the wool. 

“Yes?” interrogatively. 

“She is not looking well—she is pale and 
thin, and refuses to confess what ails her. 
There is something preying on her mind— 
what is it?” 

“You ask me!” 

“T ask you because you are the most likely 
person to give me an answer.” 

* And suppose I am unable to do so?” 

“But you are not,” he returned, with quiet 
conviction. “If anyoné is in Edith’s confi- 
dence it is yourself. Besides, even though she 
has not told you in so many words what ails 
her, you are quite clever enough to have found 
it out for yourself.” 

“And if I had, do you think it would be 
right of me to betray my friend?” . 

“JT do—because it is for her good. I have 
known Edith Charlton a good many years, 
and I would do a good deal to secure her. 
happiness. I have more influence with her 
father than anyone else, not even excepting 
herself ; and as she has no brother, I wish to 
take the place of one towards her.” 

“Of a.brother, Sir Kenneth, or husband?” 

“At the present moment the former,” he 
answered, though a deep flush showed itself 
through the tan of his skin. “I see you are 
aware of the semi-engagement existing be- 
tween us, and so I can speak to you with 
greater unreserve. Has this engagement 
anything to do with Edith’s state?” 

“Yes—to the best of my belief it has.” 

“You mean that she finds she does_not-care 
enough about me to marry me?” 

“That is what I do mean.” 

She was looking at him steadily as she said 
this, and it seemed to her that the expression 
on his face was one of felief. 

“Very well,” he said decisively, “I will 
speak to the Squire without delay, and there 
shall be no further question of our marriage.” 

She looked at him curiously, studying every 
line of his face with intent eagerness. 

“But this is sutely a great blow to you, Gir 
Kenneth? You, who have been lcoking forward 
for so many years to marrying Edith!” 

“No,” he said, slowly, and returning her 
gaze with equal intentness. “It is not so 
great a blow to me as you would imagine. 
You see, I am frank with you, Miss Grant.” 

“But you intended marrying her when you 
came home?” - 

“J did, and if I had found that she cared 
for me I should have married *her.” 

“Even when you discovered you did not 
love her?” 

’ “Even when I discovered that. 
was involved, 
Grant.” 

“ Aud you would have sacrificed your happi- 
ness at the shrine of honour?” 

He drew himself up proudly, and she was 
struck anew by his bronzed beauty. He 
might have been some Crusader of the Middle 
Ages, standing there in the flower of his 
strength and manly vigour. 

“I would never hesitate between happiness 
and honour, Miss Grant, if the choice were 
given me!” 

She sighed heavily, and her eyelids drooped ; 
then a faintly scornful smile curved her lips, 
crimson as the red heart of a pomegranate. 

e ng ps, after all, you did love her?” 

“ ? Yo ! ” 

“Tt is a thing of which no man can ever be 
sure.” 

“Is it? I thought you told me you knew 
nothing about love?” 

“Neither do I, except what books and hear- 
say have taught me.” 

“Bad mentors, Miss Grant! 
knowledge you must go to the 
head.” 

Was there coquetry in her glance as she 
looked up at him from the deep velvet shadow 


My honour 
you must remember, Miss 


For such 
fountain 
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| on one “Object. 


—e 
of her lashes? It seemed very much like i 
“I cannot, because I don’t know the way” 
“Then I will be your guide, Rosaling)® 


_  (OHAPTER YI. 

Acarn he took her hand, and this time gy 
did not repulse him. 

Had he been less excited, Sir Kenn 
might have been conscious of a quickly gyp. 

ssed shiver that vibrated through he. 

ut, even if he had observed it, he would 

naturally have attributed it to the agitation gf 
the moment. 

“ Listen to me, Rosalind, and then you yij 
learn the token by which I am sure that [ no 
longer care for Edith, except as a friend,” his 
voice shaken with deep emotion, “J Joy 
you, dearest! not with a boy's paséing fancy, 
but with the deep, fervent love of a man who 
has lived for over thirty years! If Edith hag 
shown any symptoms of caring for me I should 
never have told you this; I should have 
hidden it in my heart as a secret only to le 
revealed on the Day of Judgment! But, now 
that I am quite assured p indifference, 
there is no reason why I should not tell it to 
you, and ask you to be my wife!” 

She was silent, and white as a snow wreath, 
There was no outward sign of the battle that 
was being fought within her—no token of th: 
fierce warring of passions, each striving” equally 
hard to gain the victory. Only her hand, a 
it lay in his, grew very cold and heavy, as if 
the blood had ceased to flow through the blue 
veins. 

“My darling, answer me!” he commanded, 
in a low tone of loving entreaty, and then she 
raised her eyes and looked at him. 

“You love me—you wish to marry me!” 
“ Yes.” 

“ Me, of whom you know so little?” 

“T know that you are the one woman in the 
world for me, and that is enough. What more 
can q a = 

“You know nothing of my family—my 
Pee Lg oping y y-uy 

“ Not as yet; but doubtless you will tell me 
all that is necessary later on. Love is not 
matter of prudence or calculation, my dear 
one. It is a concentration of all one’s hopes, 
fears, and desires—one’s whole being, in fact, 
And for me that object is 
ps eon 

“I am poor—very poor.” 

“And I am re fer rich, so that makes 
matters equal. Don’t you see?” 

“T see that it may from your point of view. 
But people will say you have made a mésal- 
liance—they will think you as quixotic as 
Cophetua when he raised the beggar-maid to 
his throne.” 

“Will they? Let them! What do you 
think it matters to me whether people say 
these things-er not?” He laughed aloud ip 
his scorn, then drew her-nearer, and bending 
down: imprinted a gentle kiss on her lips. 
“There, darling! that is the seal of our be 
trothal !” 

She neither returned nor rejected the kiss, 
but it was well for him—or bad for him, as the 
¢ase might be—that the expression of her eyes 
remained veiled. It would have startled him 
if he could have seen it, and still more would 
he have been startled if, half-an-hour later, 
he could have seen her—lying prone on the 
carpet in her bedroom, her face white ant 
despairing, her hands uplifted in agonised eu- 
treaty as her lips moved in a mute prayer fer 
pardon. 

Verily, a stranger betrothal never took 
place ! 


Naturally enough Squire Czariton was in- 
clined to be very angry as well as disappointed 
at the turn affairs had. taken. He had looked 
forward with triumphant certainty to seeing 
his daughter Sir Kenneth's wife, and the 
wrench of abandoning this hope was a severe 
one. 

Still, he was wise enough not to cry over 





spilt milk, so he accepted the position with 
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what grace he mig 
Qrowthorne that Sir Kenneth Hawtrey was 
engaged—not to Edith Chariton, as every one 
had expected, but to her companion, Miss 


nt. 

Ormaith herself was delighted. When Rosa- 
lind told her the news, she flung her arms 
round the companion’s neck and kissed her 
lovingly. : 

“T am so glad, dear Linda ;.s0. very, very 
glad!” she exclaimed. “You will live at 
Kings Royal, and be quite near me for the 
zest of your life!” 

Rosalind made no answer, but turned round 
abruptly, and looked out of the window near 
which she was standing. 

Edith, full of impulsive affection, took the 
dark face between her hands and forced the 
brilliant eyes to look into hers. 

“You are happy, dearest, are you not?” 
she queried, anxiously. “ You love Sir Ken- 
neth?” : 

Rosalind laughed uneasily, and laid her 
fingers lightly over the young girl’s mouth, but 
Edith insisted on an answer, and would not be 


Dit off. 
as would rather marry Sir Kenneth than 
any man in the world. There! Will that 
satisly you?” Rosalin@ said, at last, with 
attempted gaiety. 
. “I suppose it must,” Edith returned, but 
she was not altogether easy in her mind on 
the subject, and Rosalind often had an uncom- 
fortable suspicion that she was watching her, 
as though she doubted whether the engage- 
= had brought all the happiness it should 
ave. 
Sir Kenneth was a most impatient wooer, 


and as there was no reason why the marriage |" 


should be put off it was fixed to take place at 
the “api re and in London. 

“T should prefer a ve niet Leer % 
Rosalind pay foones y Botany ht she and her 
lover were walling together in the Crowthorne 
grounds. “Edith must come, I suppose, and 
her father, but there is no necessity to invite 
anyone else.” 

“None of your own friends?” 

“T have no friends, as I told you before. 
My father and mother died when I was little 
— than a baby, and I have no relatives 

ving.” 

“Why, you are as lonely as I am!” he ex- 
claimed, pressing the round white arm that 
was drawn within his own. 
We must console each other; and, so far as I 
am concerned, I am quite satisfied, for now I 
can feel that os are all my own, and no one 
has the least right to share your love with me.” 

As he yey they came to a standstill, and 
she drew her arm away, so as to lean against 
4 marble pedestal, on which a statue of Diana 
was placed. 

Very fair she looked in the moonlight—fair 
enough to steal a mans heart, and set his 
brain on fire with the er of her beauty! 

She was dressed in black that night; some 
thin, diaphanous material, through which the 
whiteness of her arms and shoulders gleamed 
like polished marble. One one side of her cor- 
sage a bunch of blood-red roses was fastened— 
one of the flowers had fallen to pieces, and a 
little shower of crimson petals lay on’ the 
white stones of the terrace at her feet. 

‘My darling, my queen!” the Baronet ex- 
claiuned, in 4 sudden transport of enthusiasm, 
as he looked at her. “It seems to me that 
each day, ag it eye intensifies my love for 
you. How could I have lived without you in 
; ® past—how could I live without you in the 
uture |” 

No answering rapture came in her face, not 
even a blush such as his ionate words 
might well have awakened. She yielded her 

and to him passively; then she said, in a 
very low and earnest tone,— 

Would it really be a very bitter trial to 
you to lose me{” 

80 bitter that I cannot bear to contem- 
vite 1t—#o bitter that death itself would be 
Preferable |” 

Her lips parted in a triumphant smile. At 


ight, and it was known in. 


“Never mind.- 





that moment she looked like some Eastern 
queen, to whom word has been brought that 
her armies had crushed af invading sovereign. 

“Why do you ask such a question?” ex- 
claimed the Baronet, in a quick tone of alarm. 
“Nothing can come to part us—nothing 
shali/” ¥ 

“You are uttering a challenge to Fate.” 

“Am I? Well, I feel as if I could defy 
Fate itself to take you trom me. There is 
only one thing ‘that could come between us!” 

“And that?” She put the question cu- 
riously, and as dispassionately as if she had 
merely been an onlooker, not one of the per- 
sons most nearly concerned by the answer. 

“The conviction that you loved someone 
else better than me.” 

She laughed lightly, even mockingly. 

“You may set your mind at rest on that | 
ae I have never cared for any man in my | 
ife!” 

“Till now,” he amended. “And yet you 
are three-and-twenty, and must have had 
many admirers who would willingly have be- 
come lovers!” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, with some impa- 
tience. “If you are going to be jealous of my 
possible lovers ——’ . 

“But I am not!” he interrupted, smiling. 
“Only I feel sure that other men have wished 
to marry you, and you are so reticent regard- 
ing your past that I know nothing about 
them.” 

“T might accuse you of the same thing!” 
swiftly. “Doubtless you have been in love 
with many women before you met me, but you 
do not think it worth while confessing it.” 

She looked at him piercingly, and. he 
coloured a little, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“T cannot confess a negative,” he said. 
“T have told you before, and I tell you again, 
that you are the only woman I have ever 
really cared for. Fancies I have had, and 

thaps some of them might have ripened 
into love under other conditions, but they 
never had the chance: Again I say, you are 
ee only one I have ever desired to make my 
wife.” 

“Bat other women have cared for you!” 

“Have they? Perhaps!” The colour 
deepened under his dark skin; then he 
laughed, but the laugh was a little forced. 
* rarely you will not hold me responsible for 
t t ” 

“Why not? - If, without caring for her, 
you encouraged a woman to love you, your 
sin was worse than if you Aad loved her—yes, 
a thousand times worse!” 

“Why, Rosalind, how bitterly you speak!” 
he exclaimed, in some surprise ; and perhaps 
he was a little relieved that just then Edith 
appeared at the other end of the terrace to 
summon them in to coffee. : 

Sir Kenneth at- once obeyed the summons, 
but Rosalind, catching sight of the post-boy, 
who was bringing the evening letters over 
from Manchester, went to meet him, and took 
his bundles from him. 

She was expecting one or two letters her- 
self, and she had no desire that they should 
pass through other hands than her. own. 
Yes, there they were, and the rest of the 
envelopes were directed to the Squire. One 
of them attracted her attention—a square 
white envelope with a crest on ft. She 
turned it over and Jooked at the writing—a 
man’s—and as she saw it her breath camo 
faster, and her eyes widened into the expres- 
sion of a hunted animal. 

“From Captain Marchant!” she repeated 
below her breath, and then she made a sudden 
movement as if she would have torn the 
letter in pieces. She restrained herself, how- 
ever, and stood for a few seconds in apparent 
indecision, “Suppose he should know of my 
presence here—suppose he should betray 
me!” she murmured; half _ frantically. 
“Then all would be over, and I should be 





‘pouncement of 





driven away. in 


letter and see what it says?” 


ace. Shall I open the} 


The temptatiom® was a great one, and re- 
quired ail her efforts to resist it- Finally 
she overcame it, and walked with quick steps 


| fowards the house. 


“The letter itself shall decide,” she said, 
as she entered the hall. “If he has betrayed 
me then [ will go, and never see Sir Kenneth 
again, but if not, I will take it as an omen 
that success is positive.” 

Her command over, herself was marveilous, 
for when she went in the drawing-room there 
was nothing in her demeanour to excite 
remark, and she even smiled playfully as =he 
gave his letter into “the Squire’s hands. 

“Ah! from Fulke Marchant, I see!” he 
observed, putting on his gold-rimmed glasses. 


| I did not know he was back in London again. 


i wonder what he has got to say?” 

Rosalind wondered too, and seated herself 
near the Squire, so that she might not miss a 
word that he said. 

“Wants to come down and pay us a visit— 
says he is tired of town, and should like a 
spell of the country. Edith, my dear, 
you had better write ani say we shall be 
delighted to see him.” 

Rosalind had grown even paler than usual. 
As it happened, no one noticed her. Edith 
pouted, and seemed annoyed. 

“Oh, daddy, what a mistake! I’m sure we 
don’t want anyone visiting here until after 
the wedding is over.” 

“Why not write and put the gentleman off 
until September?” put in Rosalind, softly. 
“The shooting will give you a good excuse for 
the delay.” 

“Yes, daddy, that will be best!” 

“It is some time to wait, isn’t it?” asked 
the Squire, dubiously. But be allowed himself 
to be persuaded, especially as Edith promised 
to write the letter for him. 

As it happened, however, it was Rosalind. 
who wrote, and Edith who copied it; and 
thinking over the circumstances later on, the 
latter was slightly surprised that her companion 
should have offered to dictate a note which she 
herself coukd have written with very little 
trouble. 

But Rosalind was a strange gut and it was 
useless to attempt to judge her by the standard 
of ordinary womanhood ! 

After that the days passed on very swiftly} 
and it was noticeable that Edith, who had 
looked much brighter directly after the an- 
alind’s engagement, was 
growing pale and languid again. 

For over a month she had seen nothing of 
Claud Stuart, although she knew he was at 
home, for once or twice she had caught sight 
of his figure in the distance, and had fancied 
that when he saw her he made all haste to 
get away. There seemed no reason why he 
should avoid her, and yet, as a matter of fact, 
he did. 

Not even to Rosalind did the young girl con- 
fess the secret of her unhappiness; and once, 
when the former tried to approach the subject, 
Edith turned the conversation with a haste 
and decision that showed her determination 
not to let herself be betrayed into confidences. 

She was glad when they all left, Crowthorne 
for London, in order to be ready for the 
wedding, which was now drawing very near. 
The change was at least some sort of a dis- 
traction, and then there was the excitement of 
choosing Rosalind’s wedding clothes. In this 
matter, however, the bride-elect was very de- 
cided, and her trousseau was of the plainest 
possible description—such an outfit as a school- 
girl might have had, or a governess going out 
to a new situation. F 

Edith, who would-have liked to revel in silks 
and satins and laces, was disappointed. 

“What does it matter if you are poor 
now?” she said to her companion. “ You will 
be rich by-and-by, and I am sure you are wel- 
come to my five hundred pounds which my 
old aunt left me some time ago, and which is 
lying im the bank doing no good whatever. 

esides, you are to be ‘my lady,’ and you owe 
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it to your future station to get appropriate 
dresses.” A 

“My dresses will be quite appropriate to 
my station—never fear!” Rosalind responded, 
with her strange, gentle smile; and Edith 
knew it was useless to attempt to urge her 
more. 

At last the wedding-day arrived—a day 
such as one seldom sees in August. Low 
skies, a heavy oppressive air, a raw cold wind, 
threatening rain—not a streak of blue in the 
clouds—not a hope of sunshine anywhere 

“Tt looks like a bad omen,” Edith said to 
the Squire, when she went downstairs ready 
dressed for the ceremony, and looking very 
fair and sweet in a soft pale blue gown, which, 
however, seemed much too cold for the morn- 
ing. Rosalind was still in her room, and 
thither, a little while later, Edith went. 

The bride-elect was standing in front of 
the toilet table, wearing her travelling dress 
of grey cloth. In her hand she held the ivory 
frame of a hand-glass Sir Kenneth had given 
her; but the mirror itself had slipped from 
the frame and lay at her feet, shivered into a 
hundred fragments. 

Surely not an omen of happiness for the 
future ! 

(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 2,051. Back 
Numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents.) 








FRUIT AND BEAUTY 

Natura] pink or rosy cheeks depend for their 
colour on the condition of the blood. Nothing 
conduces so much to pure blood as A dict of 
fresh vegetables and seasonable fruits. The 
secret of Beauty often lies hidden in a salad, 
just as her friend Truth affects the bottom of a 
well. The salad is one of Nature’s cheapest 
cosmetics. . What product of the garden 
touches Beauty’s check with a more fascinat- 
ing tint than the tomato? And does not the 
humble root of the beet bring a tender flush to 
many an anemic cheek? The cucumber we 
must place on Beauty’s index expurgatorius, as 
it is difficult of digestion, and now and again 
in some women, produces an attack of urticaria, 
commonly called nettle-rash. Potatoes, beans, 
carrots, turnips, and all cereals are good. 

Fruit favours the fair skin, and the apple, 
once fatal to Eve’s happiness, is now essential 
to her health. A woman to be the apple of 
her lover’s eye must partake of that once for- 
bidden fruit. The ancients knew the beauty- 
giving virtues of the apple, and held that 
luscious fruit sacred to Fenin. After the 
apple I would place the orange as an aid to the 
brilliant complexion. The pineapple is some- 
times unkind to Beauty, and is apt to cause an 
unbecoming rash on some sensitive skins. The 
purple grape helps to increase the brilliance of 
the “vermeil-tinctured lip.” Bananas are ex- 
cellent. Strawberry, raspberry, and red-cur- 
rant jams have a purifying and refining effect 
on the skin, second only to that produced by 
figs and stewed prunes. 
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NOTHING NEW 
There’s nothing new in politics, 
There’s nothing new in art; 
The Chinese say they knew it all 
Before we got a start. 


And men who view the Pyramids 
And travel at their ease 


Ahead of the Chinese. 


/ Declare that the Egyptians were 
, 


Each little jest that one essays, 
Each yooeeg verbal trick, 

Is very likely to be found 
On some Assylrian brick. 


But why pursue the doleful theme, 
Since no relief we view? 

There’s nothing new in telling men 
That there is nothing new. 





‘‘FOR BETTER, FOR 
WORSE ”’ 


(SHort Srorr.) 


BW BOUT three years ago I was one 
day sauntering in Fitzroy Square, 
and stepped in at Signor Fernan- 
do’s studio. I found the young 
= artist busily at work ‘upon the 
likeness of a lady in crayons, and after our 
first cordial greeting, he returned to it, saying 
that he expected her that afterncon to examine 
his progress. 

I soon became interested in the growing face, 
not because of its beauty—for it was the face 
of a woman at least forty-years old—but be- 
cause of its singular repose, and the tender 
look of chastened suffering in the large, wide- 
open eyes. 

“ Fernando,” I said, ~ that is a very attrac- 
tive face.” 

“ You should see the daughter of this woman. 
Ah! she is an angel!” 

“TI am speaking of the mother. 
her very lovely.” 

“She has the loveliness of completed suffer- 
ing; her face is a history, not_a calendar; 
that is the secret of her attractiveness. Her 
daughter is a living poem and p‘cture.” 

“You speak like a lover.” 

“T am one,” 

“Does she know it? 

“Who shall tell her? I might as well love 
some bright particular star, and think to wed 
it, as love and hope to wed Bertha Anstiss. 
She is Bernard Cope’s heiress.” 

“And you are——” 

“I am a poor artist. I make about £700 a 
year.” ‘ 

He dropped his head, and went on with his 
work in nervous haste. Presently I heard a 
rustle of silk, a sweet, low voice, and a little, 
rippling, musical laugh. Immediately Fer- 
nando was at the door, and bowing low, as he 
held it open for the two ladies who entered. 

The elder was clothed in black silk, un- 
relieved by anything excepting a little foam 
of rich white lace and the dull glitter of some 
jet ornaments. The younger had on a dress 
in which pale violets and cream colour were 
exquisitely blended. The face of the elder was 
the face of one who had suffered and con- 
quered; the face of the younger was the face 
of a sinless, sorrowless child, who unsuspect- 
ingly had grown into womanhood. The 
mother’s hair was nearly white; the daugh- 
ter’s, a pale golden frame to a little oval 
picture of exquisite beauty. 

I did not wonder, when J saw the girl, that 
the artist should feel utterly hopeless in regard 
to his love. But before their visit was over I 
had changed my opinion. I noticed Bertha’s 
shy glances at the handsome artist, and her. 
bright responsive blushes whenever Fernando's 
luminous eyes met hers. I saw, in fact, that 
she was just as much in love as he was, and 
that all the two hearts wanted was one flash 
of intelligence to introduce them to each other. 

I became a visitor at Mrs. Anstiss’s house, 
but, beyond a certain mental and artistic sym- 

athy, our acquaintance did not ripen quickly. 

he winter passed, and the summer sent one 
hither and another thither. I went to the sea- 
side, Mrs. Anstiss and Bertha to Matlock, and 
being in town for a day in July, I found that 
Fernando also had gone away. Under such 
circumstances many pleasant friendships are 
dropped and never gethered together again; 
and I was almost in this danger with regard to 
the artist and the Anstiss’s,, The fact was, I 
was going to be married, and my mind was 
full of my own love affairs, with the attendant 
cares of upholstery and millinery. 

But one day, as I stood in front of a shop 
balancing a certain point about silks in my 
mind, a gentle hand touched me, and a plea- 
sant voice said “Good morning,” as frankly 
and quietly as if we had met but yesterday. It 
was Mrs. Anstiss; yes, it was she, though I 
might have passed her twenty times and not 






I think 





known her, so greatly was she changed. 


Em 


She looked as if ten years had dropy pa: 
from her life, and had that idence 
about her toilet which says, “I dress fo, tay 
and not for fashion.” a. 

Another astonishment awaited me. A hanj 
some man, who ~_— be fifty years of 
ceased giving some directions to the coachma; 
and approached us. Mrs. Anstiss introduced 
him to me as “ My husband,” and then, y th 
a cordial invitation to call on them, she passed 
down the steps and into the waiting carr age 

This was not the end of my perplexity for 
I was certain I had seen Mr. Anstiss before. 
and his grave, sad face haunted me so pers 
tently and worryingly that I threw aside m 
own interests awhile, and tgied to remembe 
when and where I had seen those pathetic eye 
and that tall, neble figure. Somehow my 
mind would connect them with Fernando, 
studio; but that, I soon concluded, was shee; 
nonsense. With the exception of a few yo 
artists and a few ragged, wretclied-lod 
models, 1 had never met any men there, 

I suffered two or three days to elapee, anj 
then went to call upon Mrs. Anstiss. It was, 
cold, wet day, but Bertha and Fernando wen 
making sunshine for themselves in the ned 
sitting-parlour, and I was asked by a servant 
to see Mrs. Anstiss in her own room. 

I followed her toca large upper chamber, 
luxuriously furnished, and she met me at th 
door. There was a little table spread befor 
the fire, and, 2s I do not pretend to be imep 
sible to the comforts of good Souchong ani 
cold chicken, I regarded the table with appre 
bation. 

I do not know what influence of the dreary 
day, or of the cosy room, or of her own mind 
ruled her, but she was evidently inclined for 
confidential conversation, and from one topic 
to another we fell gradually into those predix 
posing to personal matters. 

As the twilight deepened we became more 
and more earnest and solemn, and I was 
scarcely astonished when, after some pre 
liminary remarks, she told me her story. She 
said :— 

“I was bern in Cambridge, of an old ad 
rich family. I do not remember my mother, 
and my father also died when I was vay 
young, leaving me and my fortune to the car 
of my half-brother, Bernard Cope. He was 
much older than I was, and, with loving au 
honest. integrity, he strove to be both father 
and brother to me. 

“We loved each other dearly, and nothing 
darkened our affection, until I met and loved 
Arthur Anstiss. You see how handsome bess 
even yet; judge, then, what he was twenty: 
four years ago. That fie was extravagant di 
not alarm me. I thought myself able to cor 
trol and reform all the weak points in his 
character; and the fact that I was largely 
right in this supposition has been one of the 
bitterest drops in my cup of punishment at 
regret. : 

“For his nature was so noble, so responsive 
to good, so eager for some purer and higher 
pleasures than those which were deluding and 
destroying him, that I am quite sure, bad | 
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who value their complexion, and who 
like to keep it fresh, clear, and beauti- 
ful,should use PERMOLLINE 804P. 
It keeps the most delicate skin 
free from pimples, roughness, black- 
heads, and eruptions, and you should 
give it a trial. Mothers should wash 
pabies with it as it is most beneficial. 
Permolline Soap is supplied by chem 
ists at One Shilling per Tablet, oF 
. sample will be sent post free for 14., by 
Cherub Soap Co., Ltd., Bootle. 
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trusted to Heaven and to my own highest 
instincts, 1 might have raised him even to bis 
own high ideal. 

“But we were no sooner married than 
trouble began. It was my fault. I was exact- 
ing to & ridiculous degree, jealous of every 
moment of Arthur’s time, and would not 
sufer him to be absent from my side an hour 
in peace. Love soon frets at such authorita- 
tive restraint; quarrels and reconciliations 
followed each other quickiy; and then, alas! 
quarrels, when we made no apologies, and 
which were not followed by reconciliations. 

“The home which wé had furnished with 
sich promises of a happy and peaceful life 
became a scene of constant bickering, re- 
criminations, tears and complaints. All this 
began in such little things that 1 am ashamea 
to recall them. He was five minutes later 
than his promise; he met an old friend and 
went to dine with him; he forgot some com- 
pliment, or gave it pettishly when pettishly 
reminded of the omission; he neglected some 
slight commission—such trifles as these were 
the beginning of years of misery.” 

“Such little things!” I exclaimed. 

“Ah, my dear! but they opened a wide 
door for fur worse ones. By-and-by he began 
to stay hours behind his promise—to stay all 
night—to stay away with some old friend for 
days and weeks, without any ceremony but 
the bare intimation of his intentions. I re- 
belied, protested, scolded. Ho shrugged his 
shoulders, smiled—-I remembered, when too 
late, how wearily and sadly—and left me alone 
with my quarrelsome, unhappy temper. 

‘Children came to us, a beantiful boy and 
4 pretty, bright girl. Arthur was very fond 
and proud of them, and strové hard to atone 
for his neglect. But instead of accepting the 

resent love, I was continually poisoning the 

appiest hours by regret for the ones he had 
wasted, and by doubts of his future intentions. 
Believe me, dear, you May wear away a love 
as atrong ‘as death by such a course. §o, 
Arthor, meeting no loving response, fell 
ciations. 

“Then money began to fail; we became em- 
barrassed, and my brother refased us all 
further help. When this took place there was 
@ bitter quarrel. My inheritance had been 
left in Bernard’s absolute direction and. dis- 
posal, and Arthur began to doubt whether I 
bad received my just rights, He talked of an 
investigation by the law. I went farther; I 
passed my brother on the street, and forbade 
the little children, who loved him so dearly, to 
speak to him. 

“At the end of five years we had to give up 
housekeeping. In another yéar we found it 
mpossible any longer to preserve even the 
outward semblance of our former state, and 
Arthur said we must go to London. 

‘Even then, had I been patient and help- 
ful, I might have saved myself and my hus- 
band, but, though I promised much and he 
Yromised much, I could not subdue myself to 
= his weakness by the humility of love. 

_ Ve left Cambridge © clandestinely; no 
friend wished us ‘God-speed,’ and my brother 
was still unreconciled. The little money we 

al soon evaporated ; we d from one to 
enether, always sinking a little lower, until at 
ength a day came when we had neither money 
not home—unless I could have made a home 
in the miserable empty room which was now 
the floisam of a week life. 

‘ I did not lack the energy and the ability 
. have done this, but I lacked the will. I sat 
gloomily down in tearless sulking indifference, 
anc scarcely heeded either the crying of my 
children or the reproaches and promises of my 
em For he vowed, even then, he would 

on all his evil ways and work hard if I 
Would trust him once more, 

T can see him yet as he stood humbly be- 
ore me. J just raised my eyes and glanced 
Scornfully and incredulously at him, 

He went angrily out, and did nob return. 


. gradually back into his old habits and asso- 





Late at night a note was brought me. It was 
Arthur's last word of regret and farewell. He 
begged my forgiveness for his share of our 
mistaken life, and, for the rest, he hoped I 
would go back to my brother Bernard, to | 
whom, he said, he had written in my behalf. | 

“That was all. I was really ill now—fell 
from ons long faint into another; and in the 
midst of my anguish Bertha came wailing into | 
the world. * | 

“For a long time I was quite dependent on | 
the pity and charity of my poor neighbours ; 
and when at Iéhgth I was able to rise and 
look the world in the face again, I scarcely 
knew which way to turn; for my brother had 
been written to over and over again, and no 
answer or help sent in response; and either 
teaching or plain sewing was my only availabl 
resource, 

“ After many weary days I found a position 
as under music-teacher in a third-rate school. 
I only got a bare pittance for six hours’ labour 
a day, and had to give that up when little 
Arthur and Alice took the scarlet fever.” 

“ And they died?” I asked. 

“Both died within twelve hours of each 
other, and even little Bertha was long ill. In 
all these long hours, when I stood thinking 
and watching between two worlds, you may be 
sure my sins of every kind were brought to my 
remembrance. When J turned back from my 
children’s graves into the world again, I trust 
T turned back a different woman. I took up 
life’s hard task in a better spirit. 

“One spring night I was taking Bertha fox 
a walk up Regent Street, in order to let her 
see the bright lights and gay shop windows 
Suddenly a gentleman stepped before me, and 
laying his hand upon my shoulder, cried out: 

“* Alice! Alice!’ 

“Tt was my brother Bernard. He had come 
to London immediately on receiving Arthur's 
last letter; but Arthur had forgotten to put 
my address in it. He did not find me, though 
he had looked long and spent much money 
in seeking me. He had then returned 
to Cambridge, sought me there, and failing 
also, had come back to London. 

“ Well, I never again knew what it was to 
have an ungratified want, or to miss a loving 
care for every hour. I hope, I believe, that I 
valued these blessings now at their true worth. 
Bernard and I spent many happy years 
together, and for many of them made every 
effort to trace my lost husband, In whatever 
wild land hopeless men were wont to go, we 
advertised for him; but in vain. 

“So Bertha grew to womanhood, and we 
were happy. On her seventeenth birthday we 
determined to have our pictures painted, and 
a chancé remark sent us to Signor Fernando’s 
studio, where I also met you, One day, just 
as we were leaving the city, we called there to 
ask him to visit us during the summer. He 
was busy on an historical painting ; but as we 
entered, dismissed his model and put aside 
his brushes. 
~ “The model took his hat sadly up, bowed to 
Bertha, and advanced to the door. As he 
passed us, he glanced at Bertha, and, being 
detected, made a movement of apology and 
went on. It was enough—I knew him. With 
a rapid movement, I placed myself before the 
door, and, stretching out my arms, cried ont 
passionately : 

“¢ Arthur! dear Arthur, forgive me!’ 

“Fernando, with delicate divination and 
tact, withdrew Bertha fo an inner painting- 
room; and there, and so, we met and knew 
each other again.” 

. “He had suffered also?” 

“Who can tell how much? He had been 
in Australia; he had been rich and become 
poor; he had gained much and lost every- 
thing; he had been in captivity to savages 
and been shipwrecked; he had known the 
extremes of poverty and sickness When I 
found him hé was earning a scanty living as 
a paintor’s model, or in any of those ways 





which the humblest poverty alone discovers.” 


“And now you are happy?” 

“Yes, indeed! Heaven has given me the 
opportunity I have been praying long for. 
Yet, remember, because of my foolishness, 2 
have begun to be happy twenty years too 
late.” 

“ About Bertha?” 

“She knows all.” 

“Are you pleased with her choice?” 

“ Fernando has given me back my husband. 
I may well give him in return my daughter. 
I am content. 

“And now, my dear, I have told you my 
story, because I heard you are going to marry, 
and I feared perhaps you did not consider how 
holy and solemn #%state it is.” 

I kissed her tenderly and went silently 
home. Henceforward I had higher thoughts 
about marriage than such as centred in up- 
holstery and millinery matters. 











FLOWERS USED IN PERFUMERY 

Jasmine is one of the most agreeable and 
useful odours employed by perfumers. It was 
introduced by the Arabs, who called it Yasmyn, 
hence its present name. The most fragrant 
sort is the Jasminum Odoratissimum, which is 
largely cultivated in the South of France. It 
is obtained by grafting on wild jasmine, and 
begins to bear flowers the second vear. 
flowers open every morning at six o clock with 
great regularity, and are culled after sunrise, 
as the morning dew would injure their flavour. 
The species of rose used for perfumery is the 
hundred-leaved rose (Rosa Centifolia). It is ex- 
tensively cultivated in Turkey, near Adrian- 
ople, whence comes the far-famed otto of roses, 
and in the South of France, where pomacles 
and oils are made. ‘The flowering season is in 
May, and the flowers are gathered before sun- 
rise. 

The orange-blossoms used are those of the 
biggarrade or bitter orange tree. The edible 
orange tree also produces essences, but they 
are of an inferior quality, with the exception 
of that obtained from the rind, which is called 
Oil of Portugal. The largest bigarrade-tree 
plantations are to be found in the South of 
‘rance and in Sicily. 

The tuberose is a native of the East Indies, 
where it grows wild, in Java and Ceylon; it 
was first brought to England by Simon de 
Tovar, a Spanish physician, in 1594. Tho 
Dutch monopolised this flower for some time, 
cultivating it in hot-houses. 
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All Colours and All Classes 


It is really amazing how far and wide an 
article travels when once the British public 
sets upon it the seal of merit. It appears, 
from an interview with the manager of the 
Bile Bean Co., that orders are now daily re- 
ceived from the cold wastes of Siberia, from 
the burning plains around Khartoum, from 
the icy North, and from Equatorial Africa, 
from parched ‘lands, and from the cool sea 
shore. Only yesterday orders were received 
and executed from the following widely distant 
places :-—Boulogne, Bombay, Trinidad, Baice- 
lona, Morocco, Essequibo, Calcutta, Madras, 
Allahabad, Assam, Constantinople, Middle- 
burg (Cape Colony), Foxton (New Zealand), 
Belgium, Malta, Ontario, Lucknow, Jamaica, 
St. John’s (Antigua Island, West Indies), Cape 
Town, and Lausanne. 

As an example of the widely removed races 
and classes who daily use Bile Beans, the 
manager pointed out that two boxes drawn 
indiscriminately from those about to be posted 
were baal —cne to a poor native worker 
on the Slave Coast of Western Africa, and 
the other to a member of the British Govern- 
ment’s Intelligence Department at Khartoum. 

This world-wide and well-deserved reputa- 
tion has, of course, only been won by Bile 
Beans after many years’ trial, and because 
they have proved themselves the greatest 
household medicine of modern times. 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 








Lucknow. —London is a seaport, having been 
created so by charter. 


Artsa.—Whips may be made with the whites 
of eight eggs and one quart of cream. Season 
to taste, beat the whites very light, and stir 
the cream. 

Brrnarp L.—Apply a mixture of tincture 
of cantharides and sweet oil. Any chemist 
will mix it for you in the right proportions. It 
is the cheapest and best stimulant for the hair. 

RosamonD.—The young man probably did 
not mean to be insulting, but vik liberties as 
he proposed should never be allowed. From 
your description you must be handsome. The 
dark niches under the eyes will go away with 
rest and exercise. Your writing is fair, and 
indicates good temper. 


Sre.uta.—From your statement of the case, 
it is very evident that you have so tormented 
your lover with causeless jealousy that he is 
no longer at ease in your presence, and, man- 
like, seeks it as little as possible. And the 
best, the only, advice worth a rush is that you 
say resolutely to the green-eyed monster, “ Get 
thee behind me” whenever he assails you, and 
love and trust your lover till the wedding-day 
roils round. If you do not your chances of 
happiness will be very small, and as you say 
you cannot give him up, you would far better | 
be dead than continually jealous, 

A Bewitprrep Goopy.—To make potato 
starch, take half a dozen large and smooth 
potatoes ; wash them in clear water, and care- 
fully pave off the rinds; then grate them fine 
with a tin bread grater. Mix the pulp with a 
pint of cold water, and squeeze it with the 
hand or a spoon; bub it must be done very 


thoroughly, at the same time taking ‘out all | 
fibrous matter. Afterwards permit the starch | 
to fall to the bottem of the vessel. Then re- 


peat the washing in water, using fresh water 
until the pure starch is obtained free from all 
other matter. Then spread it upon earthern 
plates, and dry it in a warm, airy situation. 


T. Anperson.—The “sneezewood tree” of 
South Africa derives its name from the fact 
that a person cannot cut it with a saw with- | 
out sneezing, as the fine dust has exactly the 
effect of snuff. Even in planing the wood it 
will sometimes cause sneezing. No insect, 
worm, or barnacle will touch it. It is very 
bitter to the taste, and its specific gravity is 
heavier than water. The colour is lght 
brown, the grain very close and hard. It is 
a very durable wood and takes a good polish. 
For dock work, piers, or jetties it is quite 
serviceable, lasting a long time while under 
water. 

A Reaper Frou 18% Firsy.—Amsterdam, the 
largest and most important town in Holland, 
constitutionally its capital, stands in soft, wet 
ground, under which, at the depth of 50 feet, 
is a bed of sand. Into this latter piles are driven, 
on which the buildings are reared. For length, 
breadth, and elegance many of the principal 
streets vie with those of any capital in Europe. 
In the centre of most of the streets is a canal, 
either side of which is lined with broad, brick- 
paved quays, with rows of trees. The houses are 
mostly of brick; many are six and seven stories 
high, pointed at the top, with the gable towards 
the street, and decorated above with a forked 
chimney-stack. The palace, formerly the town- 
fall, is a stone edifice 262 feet long, 206 feet 
wide, and 108 feet high, resting on 13,659 piles 
driven 70 feet. into the ground. Many other 





noteworthy buildings are io be found in this 
curious city. 


Axy.—li is neither proper nor advisable for 
a lady to exchange oat saan with one of 
the opposite sex, unless he is a very intimate 
friend or her prospeetive husband. 

Anxrovs To. Lxarn.—Shorthand can ‘be 
learned by correspondence, but not in such @ 
thorough manner as if a competent instructor 
has personal supervision of the student. It will 
take from six months to a year to master the 
rudiments of the art, after which the speed-can 
be greatly improved by constant practice. 

Viousr, five feet six, is distressed over a 
weight of one hundred and sixty pounds, and 
fears gentlemen will not admire her, though at 
seventeen she acknowledges to three offers of 
marriage, which, I quite agree with her 
parents, she is too young to think about. And 
I must tell her, as they do, that she is morbid 
over her size. God meant her to be large, or 
she would not have grown so, and she need 
have no fear of her future. The man whose 
heart cannot shelter one hundred and sixty 
pounds is one she will be well rid of. 


Yanxex.—During 1813 and 1814 the man- 
of-war “ Kssex”’? commanded by Captain David 
Porter, created great havec among the British 
merchantmen and whalers trading on the 
Pacific coast of South America. On 
February 3, 1814, he sailed into the harbour 
of Valparaiso, and shortly afterwards was 
hemmed in by two British men-of-war, the 
“Phobe” and “Cherub.” Although greatly 
outnumbered, he determined to escape, Ac- 
cordingly, on March 28, 1814, he set sail with 
one of the vessels he had captured—the 
“Essex, Jr.”—and the most sanguimary naval 
battle of the war of 1812 ensued. . The 
“Essex” became a total wreck, and was on 


fire, and when but yin Wh: effective men. 
r 


out of a total of two hundred and twenty-five 
remained, Porter hauled down his flag. He 
and his companions were sent home m the 


| * Bssex, Jr.,” which was made a cartel or 


truce ship. 


_in many cases with them the mon 





=== 

Josts.—A girl of seventeen, 5 fee; 5 inchey 
in height, and weighing 135 pounds, jg on 
siderably above the average in both Dartie 
culars, but it cannot be said that she is a 
ungainly or badly-proportioned for that age, 

Sam.—Robertb Bruce, King of 
died June %, 1329, in his fifty-fifth year, ang 
the twenty-third of his reign. His heart, o. 
tracted and embalmed, was deliverad to gj, 
James Douglas to be carried to Palestine a4 
buried in Jerusalem. Douglas was kills 
fighting against the Moors in Spain, agg 
Bruce’s heart, with the body of its devoieg 
champion, was brought to Scotland and burjeg 
in the monastery at Melrose. The body of 
the king was interred in the Abbey Church 
Dunfermline. 

TecRer.—From remote ancient times it way 
a custom in Greece to put a coin in the hand 
of the dead. The Greeks of antiquity believe 
that when any 
necessity cross the dark river Styx ere it: could 
enter the happy fields of Elysium. he boat. 


Scotland, 


man on the Styx was Charon, and the coin, | 


which was by custom placed in the hands of 
a dead person was supposed to be Charon’ 
“tip” for ferrying them safely over the dread 
stream. traveller in Greece thus describes 
a Greek funeral :--‘The body was wrappei 
in a piece of linen and then dressed in new 
clothes and, more especially, new shoes. Be 
neath the head was placed a pillow full of 
lemon leaves. In the mouth was put a bunch 
of violets, and around the temples a chaplet 
of flowers. These, which are only used for the 
unmarried, must be white. <A smal! coin was 
placed in the palm of the hand.” At Athens 
a small copper coin is dropped into the coffin 
The Chinese have a similar custom, though 
V so used 
is said to be paper, and counterfeit. The cu 
tom is also observed in some parts of Ireland, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, as we'll us amoug 
several Indian tribes. 








Keep the Blood Pure 


By Taking 


FRAZER'S TABLETS. 








FRAZER'S 


strength. 


IF wou TAKE 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 





TABLETS 





THOUSANDS CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER'S TABLETS 


Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 





PHYSICIANS. RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. 








Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in pale greea bozcs, 


with the words FRAZER'S TABLETS im GOLD LETTERS on the lid, 
Price 18. 13d. per box, or post free 18. 3d. from 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, LTD, 


95, Farringdon Street, London, E. 4 
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peerrr Pec.—l. The young man is evi- 
dently bashful. It will no doubt wear off in 
time. 2. The narcissus means “vanity.” Any 
pockseller can get you a book on the language 
of flowers for sixpence. 

Country Cousmr.—To make bluing for 
dothes, take one ounce of soft Prussian blue, 

wder it and put in a bottle with one quart 
of clear rain water, and add a quarter of an 
ounce of oxalic acid * A teaspoonful is suffi- 
cient for a large washing. 

Jessica says: “I wish to look paler, as I 
am very rosy.” Cherish your roses; high 
colour is becoming when it is the outcome of 
health, The days of interesting pallor are 
quite gone by. Instead our grandes dames 
look as amagonian and healthy as possible. 


Musxin.—Moths deposit their eggs in the 
eatly spring. That, therefore, is the time to 
ut away furs or woollens for the summer. It 
js not the moth, but the maggot of the moth 
that does the mischief with . To effecta- 
ally preserve them from the ravages of these 
insects, thoroughly beat the furs with a thin 
ratian, and air them for several hours; then 
carefully comb them with a clean comb, wre: 
them up in newspapers, perfectly tight, an 
put them away in a shosoaghly tis chest, 
lined with tin, or cedar wood. 6 them out 
and examine them in the sun at leasb once a 
month, thoroughly beating them. Camphor, 
which is so much used to preserve furs, will 
keep away the moths, but it impairs the 
beauty of the furs by turning. them light. 
The printing ink on the ne is just. as 
effectual as the camphor, it @ very dis- 
tasteful to the moth. Leathers may be pre- 
served in the same way. For woollens, or 
clothing generally, camphor may be used with- 
out injury to the fabrie, but the mode suggested 
for furs—putting them in newspapers—is 
better, because of the strong, and to many dis- 
agreeable, odour with which camphor impreg- 
nates them. 
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§ Collotype Printing 








THE DIRECT 


Photo-Engraving Co. 


38, Farringdon Street, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 





Photo Engravers and Etchers In Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 
for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General Illustration. 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 
Photographers Sent to all Parts. 


For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes. 





~ 
Prices and Specimens on Application. 
PSO FHEFOHO+¢FOFOO 
$ The filustrations In “THE LONDON READER” are 


reproduced by the Company. 


Country Maip.—Grey eyes are thought to 


indicate intellect. 
mental nature. 

_ Bropwen.—I regret it is out of my power to 
introduce you to a suitable husband; good 
ones are very far to seek. You must keep 
your eyes open in your own circle. 


Grey-blue eyes a senti- 


A Canny Scor.—Lhere are many kinds of | 


razor strops formed of leather glued on a 
wocden holder. These are apt, in time, to 
round the edge of the razor, te allowing the 
blade to bed itself, or sink in the leather. The 
best is a strip of Russia leather, strained as 
tight as a drum on a curved or bowed piece 
of wood. 


Gwenpourne.—Sarah means “ Princess,” 
Constance “firmness,” Mary “ bitter,” Anne 
and Hannah “ gracious,” * Gilbg “a lamb,” 
Emma a “nurse,” Louisa “defender of the 
people” (“fetiinine of Louis”), Matilda “a 
brave girl,” Hilda “strong,” James “ deceit- 
ful,” Walter “a woodman,” Jack “the grace 
of the Lord,” William “defending many.” 





Tam Lonpon Reaver is sent to any part of 
the world, post free scr ge Weekly ; 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 

*.* Att Lurrres TO 3m ADDRESSED TO 
Tae Eprron or Tea Lonpom Ruaprr, 60-52, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

*s* We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuacripts. 








SKEARSLEY'S wore: 


KEPUTATION 


WIDOW WELCHS 


a ee 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anznua, 
and ali Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Mextical 
Profession. Beware of imitations. The only wine and origina! 
ere in White Pager Wrappers. Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd., of all 
Cc 2s. box contains three times oo. Or by post x4 
or 34 stamps, the makers, C. and G. K LEY, 17, North 
Street, Westminster. Sold in the Colonies. 
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EAK 
EYES 


that quickly tire, cannot bear 
bright light, and both Jook and 

feel sore, arecured by SINGLE- 
TON’S EYE OINTMENT. This mar- 
vellous remedy has 300 years’ reputatior 
and is sold by all chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2s. each. If kep 
by you it will not lose its healing virtues. 
Send to STEPREN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Rd., London, for the little book ‘‘ How to 
Preserve the Eyesight.” This should be 
seen by all who suffer from any eye trouble. 




















KEATING’S 
POWDER 














RIEND ED 
is a friend indeed, and woman's 
unfailing friend is 


: 
TOW6'S "iko'srea PITS 
AND STEEL ° 
They correct and alleviate al distressing 
symptoms from which wouren sa often suffer, 
Boxes, 1/1, 2/9 (co 
quantity) and large s 
Or will be sent any 
or §5 stamps, by E. 7 ‘ 
66, Long Row, Nottingnam, 
Beware of injurious Imitations 











HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 


WHELPTON’S 
PILLS? 


iF NOT, WHY NOTP 
THEY CURE 
HEADACHE, INDICESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. 
Of all Chemists, Thel., le. 14d., and 28. 9d. per box 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Crane Conrt, Fleet Street, London, E,C, 

















CURED 


BUNTER’S 


INSTANTLY BY 
Prevents Decay, Saves 
Extraction, Sleepless Nights 
Prevented, 
Neuralgic Headaches and al) Nerve 
Pains removed by BUNTER'S NERVINE 
NERVINE. All Chemists, ls. 14d. 


* As a specific for Toothache ithas no equal. I have 
used it sucvessfully for years.”—Prof. W. Wr.sonx, M.D. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 


KAYE’S worspvexus PILLS 


Area certain Cure for Indigestion, Biliousness, Head- 
ache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Com- 
| plaints, &c. For Ladies of all ages they are invaluable, 
; 








Of all Chemists, ls. 144., 2s, 9$4., and 48. 6d. per box, 
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thoughtful, 
is the 
Tinned, 


BIRD'S CUSTARD 


one thing needed with al! 
Stewed, or Bottled Fruits. 


It appeals to every 
thrifty, and expert housewile, and is 


at a moment's notice makes delicious 
Custard—rich and creamlike without 


eggs, risk, or trouble. 
diplomées of the South Kensington 


in constant use by all the leading 
School of Cookery. 


Like Magic 
BIRD’S CUSTARD POWDER 
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Like Magic 


BIRD’S CuSTARD POWDER 
at a2 moment’s notice makes delicious 
Custard—rich and creamlike without 
eggs, risk, or trouble 


it appeals to. every thoughtful 
thrifty, and expert housewite, and is 
in constant use by all the leading 
Giplomées of the South Kensington 
School of Cookery. 


SBIRD’S CUSTARD is the 
one thing needed with all Tinned, 
Stewed, or Bottled Fruits. 


3, Portugal St, Strand 
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